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AN EVENING’S ROMANCE. 


(From Fraser’s Magazine.) 


Closer draw the curtain’s fold, 

For the night is bitter cold; 
Earth and sky alike are dreary, 
And my heart and eyes are weary 
Of the mist that clung all day 

Like a veil of saddest grey, 

Heavy and funereal, 

O’er the ash-trees, bare and tall, 
O’er the dark green firs, that stand 
Like grim mourners, hand in hand, 
Round about an open tomb, 
Saddened with a changeless gloom. 
Iam weary of the sight 

Of those larch-boughs long and light, 
Waving, waving to and fro, 

With a motion sadly slow, 

While the wind sighs out amain, 
Like a human soul in pain. 

As upon some sandy shore : 
When the tempest’s rage is o’er, 
And the breeze’s trumpet-tone 
Sinketh to a whispered moan, 
Some pale form may lie outspread, 
Lone, and ocean-stained, and dead,— 
Some young girl, whose flowing hair 
Strewn in mournful beauty there, 
When the waters come and go 
With a tranquil ebb and flow, 

Rises on each wavelet’s crest, 

Drops when sinks the wave to rest, 
Even so those branches bare, 

Float upon the moaning air. 


We will turn from thoughts like this 
Toa fairy realm of bliss— 

We? Alas! Lamalone! 

He, whose voice’s kindly tone 

Aye responded to mine own, 
Wanders far away; and those, 
Who trom dawn to daylight’a close, 
Flitting oft from room to room, 
Chased away the wintry gloom 
With the music of their feet, 

And the sound of laughter sweet: 
Those gay sprites, those children fair, 
Bright-haired, blue-eyed, laughing pair, 
Each within her little nest ~ 
Lieth wrapt in joyful rest. 

Yet, to night, with spirit free, 
Lone and silent though I be, 

I will dream a poet's dream, 
Sitting by the fire’s red gleam. 

I will gaze with joyful glance 

Ou the woods of old Romance,— 
Those wild woods that never fade, 
Flinging everlasting shade 

Over paths of living green, 
Winding, hoary stems between; 
Leading oft to nooks apart, 
Where no sunbeam e’er can dart 
Through the leafy screen above, 
Whence the voice of hidden dove 
Low replieth to the fall 

Of the waters musical 

Welling from u fountain clear, 
Calinly glad as all things near. 


* ~ * * 


Now along a pathway wide, 
Whence diverge on either side 
Lesser paths with flowers bestrown, 
Or with burnished moss o’ergrown, 
Comes a war-horse’ stately tread ; 
High he rears his graceful head, 
And the grass is flecked below, 

As he moves, with foam like snow. 
Sleek his coat, and black as night, 
Save that one small star of white 
Gleams upon his brow: dark red 
Are his honsiugs, thickly spread 
With a maze of golden thread; 

On his bridle glitter fair 

Wroughten gold and broid’ry rare. 
Bears he forth a youthfal knight, 
Armed and ready for the fight. 

He in garb of mail is drest, 

And above his jewelled crest 
Milk-white plumes are floating free, 
Stainless as his fame can be. 

O’er the dappled turf he rides, 

And anon a sunbeam glides 
Through the boughs above his track, 
And its light is given back 

By his armour’s dazzling sheen; 
Then through depths of shade serene, 
Where dark cedars o’er them bend, 
Steed and rider calmly wend. 


Now, in thought, some long-past fight 
Flashes o’er the warrior’s sight, 

And his lance he proudly shakes, 
While a mutteted war-cry breaks 
From his parted lips; and now 

Dear remembrance of the vow, 
Uttered by a voice as sweet 

As the hidden streams that fleet 
Where the shadow deepest lies, 
Bringeth softness to his eyes. 

While his heart with fondness thrills, 
Atthe thought of those far hills, 








In her sadness dwells apart. 
Suddeuly a bitter wail 

Rises on the summer gale, 

Bound to succour all who need, 
Lo, the knight hath turned his steed 
Down a walk bestrewn with showera 
Of the linden’s yellow flowers! 

Dim the light that passeth through 
Interwoven branch and bough; 
Heavy is the air beneath 

With the blossoms’ scented breath ; 
Drowsy with their toil the bees 
Hang in clusters on the trees, 
Moving on from time to time, 

With their pleasant summer chime, 
Answered by a merry note 

Fion the leaf-hid cuckoo’s throat. 


Soon, beyond the linden shade, 
Sees the knight a turfy glade, 
Folded in with mountain peaks, 
Down whose sides in glitt’ring streaks 
Many a singing streamlet flows: 
In the midst, in still repose, 
Lies outspread a crystal pool, 
And within its waters cool, 
Mirrored sleeps the quiet sky ; 
And a pearly cloud sails by,— 
E’en as if an angel flew 

O’er the depths of calmest blue. 


But a woful sight is now, 

*Neath the cedar’s whisp‘ring bough; 
Stretched upon the turf lies one 
Whose last battle-deed is done. 
Falls the red sword from his hand, 
Broken like a willow-wand; 

Helm and breastplate, all unbound, 
Lie beside him on the ground ; 
And the life-blood welleth slow 
From a wound upon his brow, 

At his head a lady fair, 

Kneeling with her long bright hair 
Strives to staunch the wound—in vain! 
Gasping sigh and sob of pain 

Echo back her saddest fear, 

And she feels that death is near. 
Wildly weeps she in her woe, 

O’er his face the hot tears flow; 

Yet he speaks no loving word,— 
He whose heart was ever stirr’d 
By the lightest grief that stole 
O’er the sunshine of her soul! 


Swift the wand'ring kaight draws nigh 
Gazing witha pitying eye 

On the lady’s tear-stain’d cheek; 
Words of cheer he fain would speak, 
Buthe feels how vain they were 

In that hour of wild despair. 

Quickly from his steed he springs, 
Lance and shield aside he flings, 
Aud the scarf his lady wove, 
Precious token of her love, 

From his gallant breast unwinds, 
And about the stranger binds. 

Vain his care—he writhes no more— 
Que deep sigh and all is o’er! 


Then he strives with gentle speech 
That sad lady’s ear to reach, 
Praying her, in brief, to tell 

How such cruel hap befell; 

And, at last, in accents weak, 
Strives she all the truth to speak, 
Pausing many a time to weep 
O’er her hero’s bloody sleep. 
Tells she how for many a day 
They had wandered, blithe aud gay ; 
Teils she how her sireheld sway 
O’er a lovely land that lay 

On the sunny Indian shore; 
Tells she how that warrior bore 
From her gentle mother’s side 
Her, his fond and wedded bride. 
Wrought he many a deed of fame 
For the love of his dear dame; 
Strong and ready was his arm, 
Rescuing the weak from harm, 
Laying low each wicked wight, 
As became a stalwart knight. 
But, at last, a paynim bold, 

With a shield of fretted gold, 
And alance of magic might, 

Met him there in deadly flight: 
Powerless the Paynim’s arm, 
But for help of magic charm; 
Strong in that unearthly strength, 
He had won the day at length. 
Bent he o’er his proetrate foe, 
When the lady’s shriek of woe 
Brought the Flower of Knighthood near, 
And the caitiff fled in fear, 
Warned of old to keep aloof 
From that armour, magic-proof. 


* * * = 


Hark, the clock !—an hour hath sped, 
And my suny dream is fled,— 

Fled while i as yet could see, 

Dimly, how the end would be; 

Ere the knight had laid the corse 
Gently on his own war-horse, 

And had pass’d adown the dell 

Toa holy hermit’s cell; 

Ere the hermit’s cares had shewn 
Life, in truth, was not yet flown,—- 


When the hour cf woe was past,— 
Weeping more in joy’s excess 
Than she’d wept in bitterness! 
Pass’d those phautoms of the brain, 
Never to be seen again,— 

Save, perhaps, in dreamy trance, 
’Mong the woods of old Romance ! 


OP 


MEMOIR OF A SONG. 


nis very clever tale is worthy ofa more catching title. There may be a reader hereand 
Paint pond im madlaialy esenunen Madame Grisi as the heroine ; but she is undoubt- 
edly the Giulia here portrayed. For fifteen years the Prima Donna ot Europe, she is ver 
now upon “ fat, fair and forty,” and must be content at last to have rivals nearherthrone. It 
would be equally easy to personify the “ Lord Vane” of the story—but in the words of Toots 
“iv’s of no consequence.” 


Iam an old song now, and have been often sung. Mine has been a 
long and brilliant career ; and though now put on the shelf amid the dust 
of departed forefathers, let me, ere I sink into annihilation, retrace the 
early years of my glorious being, when I flew triumphant from throatto 
throat, roused the heart, and filled the eyes of men with tears of gladness, 
sympathy, and love. 2 

4 — ‘a birth an Italian. I was created by the maestro in his twenty- 
fifth year. It was while rocking lazily on the moonlit lagunes of Venice 
that I first became conscious of existence : in the magic hall of the brain 
I first bestirred my wings, but fourd the quarters too confined for my 
ambitious and expanding energies. I was, however, allowed to move, 
as the Scotch say, “ butt and ben,” between the head and the heart, from 
both I sprang. Ay, thy life-blood, poor Stefano, ranin my veins, with the 
wild fire of its burning passion, and the pathos of its sombre melancholy, 
indelibly impressed on the wild earnestness of my adagio and the marvel- 
lous rapture of my allegro! The author of my being had been a poet 
and a musician from his earliest years. In the poverty-stricken home of 
his father there were few opportunities for the improvement of any but 
such a one as Stefano. His was the heart to which all Nature P s in 
her foadest and deepest tones; the airy tongue that addressed the spirit 
of Stefano whispered yer | in the ear willing to hear, of all that 
was beautiful, poetic, and ennobling. y 

Now to dh to myself. Shall | tell the secretsof the brain? Shall 
I reveal to Mr. Faraday the electric flashes which accompanied my 
dual formation in the thoughts and will ofmy creator? Shall I trace m 
being back to its first dawn, through its gradual perfecting, to the full 
splendour of its perfect organisation, when, —— to the throat of a 
great prima donna, I first — my wings and sailed forth triumphant, 
conqueringeana to conquer , 

Tt eens fally two years from the time that the first bars of my Leiag 
were laid down in the brain to that when, inan hour of despair, agony, 
and insanity, I was put down upon paper and brought out into the world, 
Talk of Miuerva, all ready armed, leaping, bucklered and helmeted, from 
the brain of Jove! what was her start into life compared to mine? In me 
were centred a thousand perfections, for I came adorned and crowned 
with Love’s idolatry,—an offering, to the only woman Stefano ever loved 
in his life. Of course, J was in allhis secrets. Giulia was a young 4&c- 
tress—you do not need a description ofler, she is in all the London print- 

shops ; but yetshe isnot now asshe was then. Ah! era stella del mattin. 
Originally a flower-girl at Florence, she hada voice of three octaves and 
two notes, a head of glorious form, anda face of enchanting loveliness. 
| Atsixteen, she had the grace of a nymph and the ease of achild. She 
| was taken in hand by old Giorgio, and taught to sing some time before she 
learnt to write or read. She was the strangest girl,—a mixture of vanity, 
vice, fascination, and good-nature, with some superstitions, that made her 
very diverting when she took a fit of fright about a new character. I 
know that she vowed fifteen pounds to St. Mark if she got through the 
Casta Diva, with an encore to the quick part. By the way I havea spite at 
» Casta Diva ever since she was preferred to me at the San Carlo. But te 
return. This Giulia was the very girl todrive Stefanocrazy. He imagin- 
ed he saw her enacting the part of Zara in his Montezuma. He followed 
her everywhere. He besieged her with bouquets, letters, and songs. 

One night he set forth, and stood in a severe shower beneath her window. 

Giovinetto cavalier ! sung out Giulia from an attic window. 

This was enough for Stefano. He thought he was in high favonr, and 
the next idea was to sing with her on the stage. This was a hope how- 
ever, too brilliant to be fulfilled. “ Oh, how blessed an existence,” he. 
thought, “to sing, to act, to feel that idealised brief life of the stage, true 

{ to one’s own heart!” He went to the impresario. Pisani was a courte- 

ous and kind Italian. He would do his possibile to get hima place in the 
chorus ; the operain preparation was the Barbiere. Well, he might stand 
beneath Rosina’s window, and sing among the tenors, 

Oh, obbligato, mille grazie ! cried Stefano. And he went off as happy as 
it he had just found fitty pounds in his empty pockets. 

For those who like it, itis a charming thing singing in a chorus : to the 
real lover of the stage, to the real denizen of the green room, this will be 
easily explained. To feel that one forms one billow of that tide of music, 
—to feel that one is joining in the ruling passion of a multitude, and ma- 
king one’s own noise besides,—all this combines to create an elevated 
feeling of enjoyment and delicious excitement. The eventful rehearsal 
came. Into the dim, dark, nasty theatre, walked Stefano, very trium- 
phant. There stood the pale, ill-washed chorus: the dirty scenes; the 
disenchanted gardens of the Spaniard’s home ; and lolling on a chair, sip- 
ping eau sucrée,in a filthy white shawl, with an old handkerchief over her 
head, sat the Giulia, very tarnished and shabby, certainly. People who 
know nothing about these things are fond of saying and believing, that all 
the falsehood of the stage, all the vain trickery of the performers, cure 
the too-ardent admirer in the morning of the passion that he felt at _ 
in an illuminated theatre. This is far from being altogether true. On 
contrary, to some minds the slovenliness of a great performer becomes «& 
superb mystery, when from that cloud of physical drawbacks emerge in 
power the grandeur, the unique talents, the charms of genius and beauty. 
Thus felt Stefano, when, after contemplating in silence the baggy outline 
of the great signora’s head, the orchestra struck up the air she was to in- 
troduce as the famous music lesson. It was ill-played : the fury started 
up. She threw off her head-dress and dashed it to the ground ; tore 
open her shawl, to give her arms fair play ; then, with a roll of music as 
a wand of witchery and command, she came forward, and there stood re- 
vealed la dea ditutté cor. Subtle as quicksilver, her voice twisted through 
the intricate fioriture of her song. The air seemed illuminated in Stefano’s 
eyes by the delight that he felt. How he envied thetenor! Even the 
Barber's part would have been something. Well, he would be patient, 
and sing his best. That very Thursday he finished my adagio. He 
wrote me down on paper, but I was voiceless as yet almost. He could 
only sob me out, poor Stefano! atintervals. He was unfortunately situa- 
ated. Ali, Stefano, you and I should have existed in the golden days of 





the song-loving Past,—in Greece, when the lyre gave life, love, and liveli- 
hood | Stefano was poor to misery, very much in love, and only in the 
chorus at avery low engagement. These were depressing circumstances. 





A fortnight after, Stefano received ay intimation from the impresario that 
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Don Basilio was sick, and that he might take his part for that night. Ste- 
fano was half-crazed with delight: he was getting on in the world. That 
evening he wrotedown the brilliant passage In my third page ; he polish- 
ed my new cadenza, and added a chromatic flourish to my recitative. I 
was daily improv ng now. — ; ’ a9 

That evening Stefano was in good voice. He had risen to the dignity 0 
an actor, and Giulia spoke to him ; gnd he stood at the side of the stage, 
listening enraptured to the mellow tones of love-making on the stage. He 
was not jealous of the tenor, fur he had a squint and a large family. And 
then it was so charming the way that Giuliacame forth, to cartsey with 
enchanting coquetry, and sing, in round, crisp tones, her Buona sera buona 
sera, a8 he retreated, bowing truly in spirittoher. Then he was asked - 
supper, aud he went. It was an extremely lively and amusing meal ; 
light wines, and light laughing, and light talking: very pleasant tor Ste- 
fano, who had never before felt so great a man. When he came home, I 
lay sulking in a drawer. I was pitched too high for him that night. 

The next day Stefano twanged away at the guitar songs of successful 
love ; foolish things, how [ huted them! silly addresses to Nice, mio ben, 
and idol mio. In my silent, tragic greatness, I lay, and could have guash- 
ed my notes for fary. Well, well, my time was coming. S.efano scraped 
together all his money to purchase a pearl ring, and he sent it to Giulia. 
She put it on her lovely little finger and she acted Ninetta_ that night. 
Stefano sang the part of Pippo faule de miewr, n the way of a contralto. 
It was at a small Italian theatre, and Giulia was only rising into fame. 
He got through it wonderfully well, and acted the partin the most im- 

assioned manuer. : 

¥ That evening he told Gialia that he would die for her. She thought 
the compliment well chosen, and returned it stating that she meant to 
live for ~ Oh, those light stage vows and green-room promises! 
Well, this was the state of aifairs for one fortnight; they acted together, 
and never better than one evening, the last but two of their engagement. 
The walls of the town were chalked all over with homage to Giulia; 
Eterno onore ail’ immortale sirene! Divina Giulia! auda few other such 
truisms. 

Two idle young Englishmen came to Ferrara. What was to be seen? 
“Oh, horrid place !—ducal palace—Parisina—wicked womau—poem by 
Bryon, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ There’s an opera,” said Lord Vane; “ let’s go.” 

“ Ah! what is it?” 

“« Semiramide—Giulia.” 

“ Well, let us go.” : 

So they went to the little, dark theatre, filled with the gentry and 
bcau monde of Ferrara, 

“*Pon my honour, not so bad,” said one. 

“ Very good,” said Lord Vane. 

He leant over the box—he was interested ; and a chorus of women 
struck up the magic music of the Serena i Vaghi rai. How grandly 
lovely was Giulia in her despotic tenderness! There was a contralto, with 
an ill-conditioned turban on her head, for Arsuce: but regal was the love- 
making of Giulia. And how grandly did she summon the Assyrian cour- 
tiers to do their homage to her! Giuri, a sommi dei. There was a su- 
perb tyranny in her cadences and imperial embellishments. Stefano 
gloried in her every note ; there was nota brighter face than his in the 
theatre. It wasa sight of rapture and triumph to him,—that rapture in 
the wiumph of another that has not even the restlessness of vanity to irri- 





tate and mar its enjoyment. 

Giulia yet stood in ber crimson robes and diadem when. Lord Vane ad- 
dressed her. He spoke French and Italian beautifully. The Italian, sub- 
tle from the time that she had cut her first tooth, soon saw and enjoyed 
the admiration of one man and the frantic jealousy of another. Next 
evening adiamond ring effaced the pale pearl one on her hand ; the en- 
gremmens was prolonged for an additional week. The English milor and 

is admiration of the prima donna was no secret subject of conversation : 
cruel vanity and heartlessness shone in the fiery glances of Giulia. It was 
one evening, the last, of the stay of the opera ¢roupe, that Stefano made 
his way alone into the presence of Giulia. It was after the performance. 
She had gone home to her lodgings, and it was late when Stefano rushed 
up the stairs that led to her apartment. He knocked hurriedly. 
«:, Chie é? said the sweet treble voice. 

Son io! shrieked Stefano, as he burstin. He laid hold of her, and 
shook her till her teeth chatiered, then fell down on his knees, and rol- 
ling himself on the ground, made abject protestations of despair and 
devotion. 

Prendil anel ti dono, said Giulia, retreating with a scornful grin, and 
tossing bis ring in his poor face. He seized it, and bit the slight gold cir- 


anxiety to the conversation around me. My ambitious hopes urged me 
to wish for a successful debut. L trembled lest I should be misrepresen- 





cletin two. 

Mangi pure, said the malicious woman. 

With a scream he seized hold of her, and clasped her in his arms,— 

Eh m’ ami ancora, dimmi che m’ ami. 

Sicuro, mia vita! said Giulia. 

So Stefano was pacitied, like a silly young man as he was, and they sat 
down. Giulia opened the window, andhung ber head out. She wrapped 
a mantilla round her, and hummed Di tenti Palpiti. Then she stopped, 
and there was a silence for a little while. At last there followed the 
sound of shufHing feet, and the soft mellow twang of guitars—that sound 
full of warmth and starlight to me; and then there rose up a serenade. 

Addio, Delizia, came over and over again froma band of men’s voices. 
Stefano was silent, till the old landlady entered. 

Una serenata, signorina mia, dalla parte di milor ; sicuro dalla parte di 
milor. 

Stefano asked no more, the Italian blood was lit up with the fury of long- 
suppressed revenge; he flew on the old woman und nearly strangled | 
her. 

Ahi! Soccorso! aiuta! ainta! And the yells of the two women 
brought up the whole street to the door in two minutes. Stefano met 
Lord Vaue, who gave him a good beating; and then, dashing through the 
crowd, le made his way home. He neversaw Giuliaagain. Early next 
morning he received an intimation that his services were no longer re- 

uired; that his cadences were as incorrect as his conduct; that Signor 

aretti, from Milan, had kindly consented to take all his parts; and that 
the corps wished him health and mach prosperity in the bookbinding line, 
to which he had been apprenticed when they first had had the honour of 
hisacquaintance. He got the letter, and lay staring at it ior some time; 
and then he heard the sound of carriages, and looked out in the street. 
The corps opératique were departing for Bologna, and with it light, love, 
lite, and hope, and all the ambitious aspirations of genius. There is no 
such thing as genius without ambition; there is no such object in creation 
as genius without a pole-star for its thoughts, hopes, and aims. That aim 
may be fame, or love, or power ; generaily it is all three at once. Iu the 
case of Stelanoit was so. Those strolling players, with their bales of 
trumpery and tinsel, were all the world to him: most contemptible, or 
most tremendous engine, the drama—the stage—the play ; that subtle 
theatrical influence, that throws its baleful rose-pink hue over the very 
face of heaven, and the fresh green glories of Nature,—who can trace its 
many-shaped disguises, its pernicious and trausfiguring might? Sedu- 
cing beyond all other enchantmenis, it colours the face of reality only to 
corrupt and destroy all Nature and Truth. Miserable delusion! Let the 
lives and sins of the denizens of the green-room declare loudly the down- 
ward tendeucy of that idolatry of representation which fills the theatres 
of my native land. 

I belong to no opera, mark, Oreader! I stand alone; a private history 
is written in my pages. I wish to keep my incog., so shall say no 
more ; but I have been introduced into many operas, and have made my 
appearance at the Philharmonic, and the Hanover Square Rooms have 
rung with my fame. Ah, it isa fine thing, I assure you, tobe a popular 
song! The worst of it is, that popularity puts one into the vile interior of 
a hardy-gurdy; and weall know how unrevenged have been the most 
cold-blooded murders of our ill-used class. Di Piacer once said to me 
at aconcert, that he had overheard Lady call him “ a tiresome 
old thing,” and wonder how any one could like him. Poor, dear old 
+ aa I was sorry for him. Ah,I was in the heyday of my youth 

Well, Stefano—master, father, creator—let me return to thy parting 
hour with me. I was thy favourite child, for i was with thee in thy ag- 
onies. Tell me, dost thou, from beyond the stars, still listen to the mel- 
ody thy heart sent forth like the dying swan? Dost thou remember me, 
the Ariel and familiar of thy spirit? Didst thou hope that night we 
parted that I should float upwards to thy soul’s home, on the tones of 
that harmonious voice to whom thou didst dedicate my existence ? 

It was, I held of” about half past ten at night, when I felt myself 
rudely laid hold of, crushed in a trembling and burning hand. A pen 
and wild blotches ofink soon made me what I am now ; astern and aw- 
ful despair reigned throughout me. I felt myself growing rapidly as my 
creator wrote ; an electrifying chord stunned me. I was almost shivered 
by a sudden plunge into the key of D five flats. I melted into the minor ; 
I wailed, I lamented awhile there ; then sharp throes shot through me in 
chromatic runs. I quavered beneath a shake on G, again i relapsed into 
a regretful minor, then 1] gasped in broken snatches of recitative, and 
then I harried on to my termiuation. It warms my old tones to think of 
myself asl have been sung. Mine wasa glorious ending in a full storm 





Ce Albion. 


of masical passioa; runs that swept through the whole range of the 
voice; shakes that tore the air; notes up! up! likea daring rocket to 
the skies ; and tones sinking low, as if overwhelmed with the weight of 
sorrow aud despair. It has been well remarked of me, that I am of no 
age, country or school. I might have been the wrathful farewell of an 
ancient Greek ; Medea might have sent me to the false Jason; Sappho 
might have united me to her own words. I have always thought my style 
was more antique than modern ; and every wretch that sings imagines 
that he can interpret me! J should take a lifetime to study! One wo- 
nian only has ever entered completely into my meaning, and she was not 
the person for whom I was written. — j ; ; 

I did not hear myself speak the first night of my creation. I only 
knew that I existed. The tears of my creator fell over my face—such 
tears as only the children of musiv and poetry can shed. I lay before 
him like his own heart, torn asunder and exposed to view; there lay 
imprinted the terrible earnestness of his sufferings—a Song ! No! I was 
a death cry, a dirge, written in blood and gall. Since that night I have 
appeared in the dress of fifty different editions, none of which to my 
heart can ever be so dear as that first garment which I wore in my nias- 
ter’s presence—a dirty, begrimed, blotted, and blurred sheet of flimsy 
paper, dearer far thau the gilded books in which I have since revelled as 
an honoured guest. Stefano finished: the pen was still in his hand. 
He wrote ou my brow, Addio, Giulia! and pressed the name to his white 
lips; then he laid me down, and looked on me as one to whom he 
would consign his dying wishes. He laid his faint head on my breast, 
and tears and sobs passed through me, and filled my spirit with a stormy 
sorrow. I earnestly trusted that I might stick in the throat of the 
wretched woman who had caused all this misery. 

Oh! ye men and women who have written on the sufferings of the ill- 
conditioned children of genius, with the kind intention of proving that it 
is all their own fault, had you been in the way of my experience you 
would be more merciful in your judgment. I kaow, allow me to say, 
better than any une, the secrets of passionate suffering; and had you 
ever lived as I have done, for several months, in the fitful cells of an ex- 
cited brain, you would bless your good fortune for your own stupidity. 
Extreme nervous susceptibility is the price paid for being a poet ; and it 
you are a musician into the bargain, I assure you the thoughts, and airs, 
and rhymes in your head, have very inditferent treatment, inflammatory 
food, and frequently an unexpected and lamentable conclusion, ; 

Tue last time I saw poor Stefano’s face, he was sealing me up in a 
blank cover. Next morning there was a crimson pool at the door, when 
a servaut passed early in the morning, and it was found that the maestro 
had cut his throat ! 

This added a tragical interest to my début. [ was sent to Giulia. 
When she took me out of the cover, I looked up into her face; she was 
looking very handsome; her hands were cold as they clasped me; she 
laid me on the music-desk and turned me over; she hummed a bar or 
two, invoked the aid of the Virgin, and attempted my allegro. How I 
gloried in my own difficulties !—she could hardly read me properly, for 
Giulia was only gifted with a glorious organ and a subtle ear. She had 
not the pure ore of genius, which combines science and poetry; ber phy- 
sical splendour was unequalled in Europe, but she had not oue spark of 
devotional feeling in her whole being. She turned me over and over, 
but into my heart she could not make her way. At last she tossed me 
aside and carolled away at Rode’s air—a trumpery twaddle, in my opin- | 
ion. A fovlish fellow he is, too. He is so vain on having been Sontag’s | 
pet; but he is as noisy and empty as a drum, and I wonder how he has 
made his way so well in the world 

The evening after my arrival, Giulia, invited some friends to supper. 
It was after the opera, and I still lay unnoticed on the spot where she 
had thrown me down in despair in the morning. I listened with some 


ted on my entrance into life, and I feared, above ail things, being first in- 
terpreted by Giulia. [I knew that she would drag me down to her own 
level ; and thus, defenceless, passive, and hopeless I lay, my leaves trem- 
bling in the soft wind that floated through the open wiudow overlooking 
the Lung’ Arno of Florence. 

They were very merry, those actors and actresses. The glitter ef their 
professional life tollows them every where. Once on the high road to 
fame—a way strewn with gold and flowers—how light and intoxicating 
becomes the atmosphere that surrounds the successful singer! They have 
all the iove—the composer all the labour. Poor Stefano! how have thy 
blood and thy tears rested heavy on my spirit, when I have sailed forth 
triumphant on the air that beat and fluttered with the raving applauses of 
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dear aud esteemed harmony hold her place and rank in Pischek’s throat; 

and may no upstart standard-bearers supersede her claims to notice and 
respect. We old songs have a great deal to put up with from the rising 
geuerajion of songlets, ariettas, and above all, that impertinent sutler’s 
girl, the Figlia, as she is familiarly called. On this subject I cannot con- 
tain my indignation. That snob, Crascun lo dice, holds his head very 
high; but let him tremble. I heard him on the Pau’s pipe last Thursday 
morning ; aud our batcher’s boy thinks nothing of whistling him on the 
area steps ! 

I have not always dwelt “in marble hills.” I have followed on the 
steps of adversity and ruin. I would not wish only to tickle the ears of 
rich fools and the outer skin of gay hearts. My desire for public | ite re- 
mained for many months ungratified. My first professor revealed me to 
noone. He was a strange, vain, idle, fantastic wretch, that Spiro Balbi. 
I am sure the ancient secret of the Greek fire Jay in his veins. He lived 
ina world of wonderful fancies; his plans were to regenerate the world 
by means of music—to organise a Greek republic with a senate of fine 
tepors, and a choir of good basses for church matters. In the meantime 
he entered into an Italian conspiracy, pour passer letemps. It was in the 
Au-trian States that he made his début as an agitator. He, and two dozen 
other poor boys, after exciting their patriotic feelings to madness by 
noisy and rabid speeches, committed some excess at the Opera House, 
and they were lodged in goal that night. The only things that Spiro 
contrived to take with him were a flute and myself! 

And he played in his dungeon. I floated through the dark, dank air, 
and I was happy in my own existence—as happy that night, and hap- 
pier, than the brilliant evening that 1 revelled beneath the gilded ceilings 
of the Tuileries, and Belgiojozo pronounced me worthy of my fame. 
Spiro was sent to a fortress! Bah! the emperor could not put me under 
lock and key. I am like the air, a “ chartered libertine ;”’ and a glorious 
life of ubiquity has mine been since then. Il amhere! Lamthere! I 
am everywhere! My being extends from Calcutta to Paris. At the same 
instaut of time I live fifty times. Swifter thau the Z'empest’s Ariel I fly 
round the earth more nimbly than thought. Once created, my existence 
is of indefinite length. Forgetfulness is my only dread. I tremble lest 
I should go out of print,—then, | imagine, the sufferings of a song must 
be indeed dreadful. A silent shade longing in vain to unburden its sor- 
rows, and hovering rcund the spot of its past pleasures, is the only thing 
to which I can compare the state of a musical phantom. I shall never 
forget what I felt at hearing an interesting little old Scotch ballad tell the 
story of its restoration from a long trance—a crotchety little old thing it 
was, too, but an air /ull of character and feeling. He had bee: before 
the battle of Bannockburn, and had felt himself dying by degrees, until 
he only lay asleep in the mind and half effaced from the memory of an 
old nurse. Mercifully she hummed him to a sick child; the lady of the 
house overheard her, rescued my poor friend from oblivion, and, with the 
cordial of a good accompaniment, he is now going about the world as ac- 
live asever he was. | remember, too, | was at the Ancient Concerts the 
night that Prince Albert caused the unlooked-for resurrection of that 
old warrior, Chanson de Roland. He had been almost in adying state for 
several hundred years. He who had been burne on the breath of Taille- 
fer, he who had been chanted by the Normans of the Conqueror, lay si- 
lent and neglected in some dark hole for centuries of sutfering!  Imag- 
ine, | beseech you, what his feelings must have been to find himself in 
Mario’s throat, flung out into the nineteenth ceutury, in the very teeth of 
such fops as‘* Voi che sapete, Quel bricconcel Amore, and soon. It was a 
night of triumph such as seldom falls to the lot of any song! 

I remained in perfect seclusion with my master. It was only at night 
that [came forth, to wander awhile about his dungeon and hover round 
the bars of his prison window, yet there | felt the mission of music was 
indeed gloriously fultilled. 1 was the spirit of love and hope, that flutter- 
ed above a worn and weary “head, to anoint it with the dews of fresh 
enjoyment, and strengthen it to bear the wrongs and cruelty of man. 

But Spire sickened—the hand grew faint, and the voice low; the days 
grew short and dim, and in the long nights, who crept to the prison win- 
dow still to listen and ery, as if her heart would break /—Léttchen was 
an officer's daughter, a girl of fifteen with no great looks, and a tough 
voice ; as unruly asa wild horse on the prairie; but the heart! there lay 
her matchless power ! ; . , ; 

One evening she came with her father into the prisoner's cell, and, with 
a red face and stammering tongue, begged to know the name of the 
air. 

Cas’é? Cos’ é? muttered poor Spiro. The girl, with difficulty, re- 
plied in my first bar. Ah, ma brava! said the dying musiclan. He took 
me out and once more he played me through, but cried out, “ Nothing for 
this but the violin or the voice; anda violin reached him next day, and 














hundreds and hundreds! Atsuch times I feel that Lam the proud off: 
spriug of an inspired father; and I glory in the tears that | have wrung 


Lisa came once more and sat down to listen to such a lesson as she never 


from radiant eyes, believing such to be the best peace-offering to an una- | received before or since. It was a revelation, more than a lessun. I re- 


venged and complaining shade. 

Iu the meantime Giulia sang, and laughed, and coquetted ; and at last 
she spoke of my arrival and previous melancholy history. She put on a 
pretty air of sentiment, and even wiped her eyes when she mentioned 
Stefano’s name. She laid me in the hands of the buffo singer ; and he, 
putting on his most admired Leporello grimace, chanted forth my first bar 
in a style that almost made me laugh at myself. 

Brutta assai! questa romanza mi pare, said the tenor, still engaged 
with the eatables. 

Senti un po! said Giulia; and she sanga most indecent caricature of 
my finale, bearing false witness to every cadence and every measure. 

How [| was banged about that night! No song of my rank ever suffer- 
ed so much trom the calumny of human beings; yet proudly conscious 
that 1 was misunderstood—that I was a stranger of an illustrious birth, 
thrown by an evil charm amida class incapable of comprehending my 
elevation and dignity ; und, like an unrecognised prince, I resulved to 
bide my time, and trust to the all-pervading power of truth to place ne 
in my right position in the world. The gay Giulia finished me with an 
exaggerated ilourish, then rolled me up and tossed me up to the ceil- 
ing, from whence I fell at the foot of a silent and thoughtful-looking 
young man, He picked me up, looked me through, and put me in his 
pocket. Soonatter he teok me home. I found myself in a small lodg- 
ingin a street of Florence. The mean room contained only a bed, a 
chair, and a table ; a violin case lay on the latter, some rosin and music 
paper beside it. This young fellow, Spiridon Balbi, I found was of Greek 
and Venetian combination, by means of an Ionian mother and an Italian 
father. He had left the island where he was born at an early age, and | 
had become a violinist of some note in Italy. He was playing in the or- 
chestra of the Pergola at the time [ first saw him. He took out his vio- 
lin, aud swept over some chords ina masterly manner. Ah! what a flood 
of rich and exquisite sounds! He opened me up, and, for the first time, 
I felt my every fibre vibrate and live in his hands. I felt my latent pow- 
ers distend aud swell into majesty, and my might extend through the airy 
empire of sound. Joy! glory! and honour to tliee, Spiro mio! for that 
first interpretation of me to myself. I felt then that I stood alone, the dove- 
dest harmony ever created! I only wanted my words; but who could 
have missed them, really, amid the passionate weeping and wailing of that 
marvelious catgut? The violin had all the ecstasy of the human voice 
in Spiro’s hands. He sang, he spoke, he cried, he shrieked, he laughed 
by turns, on the strings of that magical instrament. He played me 
through three times that night. I admired myself more and more. I be- 
came insatiable, as a young beauty for many mirrors to reflect her charms. 
At last the violin was laid dowa, anda female step was heard at the 
door. 

Posso entrare, said the voice of a girl. And Spiro replied by opening 
the door; and I saw a young, slight tigure enter. I had never, | thought, 
seen beauty before. Giulia appeared coarse beside the heavenly outline 
of Xanthi. Her hair was bound round her head like a golden glory; her 
eyes were blue: her face and brow white, as if her life had been passed 
in seclusion even from the warm glances of the sun; and there was a 
languid and careless grace about every movement, that might have suited 
a sultana in the prime of her days. 

Signor, she said, respectfully, la cena é preparata. 

Bellissima verré ! ma pria, ascoliti un po! 

The girl seated herself and listened. She hid her face in her hands, 
and my voice rose up. Tears forced themselves into the great eyes of 
Xanthi, so touching was the tale that I told of injured love and dying re- 
proach. That room for me was transformed into an enchanted palace. I 
glorified the air with my breath, and sighed out my soul in a wordless 
song of rapturous perfection. 

“Ob!” cried Xanthi, “to sing that and die, signor !” 

‘‘ Live to sing it, rather,” said Spiro. 

“ I shall never sing it,” said the girl, sadly. 

“If you could! When you can, you will be the greatest singer in Eu- 
rope,” said Spiro. 

“Ah!” sighed Xanthi, “how does the Signora sing it, pray !”’ 

“ Very like the cat,” replied Spiro. 

Ah, me ne godo ! cried Xanthi, suddenly. And she took me up to muse 
over me fora few moments, while Spiro played a strain of enchanting 
beauty: andI began to feel myself in the good society of such airs as 
Adelaide, Non pix di fior, Perfida Clori. it was with the tirst of these 
that I have always maintained the strictest fmendship. Long may that 


| member that night I felt much solemnised: I was the last gasp of the 
| dying Spiro ; all the glory of his race and his lost land seemed to lighten 
|up his brow before we parted. It may be hard for flesh and blood to 
part, but the spirits of the living and the dead shall meetagain. But for 
me, what remains hereafter? To wander hither and thither, and find no 
place in the choirs of heaven, for I have nota tinge of sacredness in my 
being. Lam all earthly fire, and must perish with the things of earth ; 
unlike the holy songs, the spiritual strains which have breathed above 
the fires of martyrdom, I may not hope to unite myself to the eternal 
melodies of heaven. Oh, that | were Mozart’s Agnus Dei! oh, that I 
breathed the words of iuetlable sweetness and the harmony that is a fore 
taste of the peace beyondall understanding ! 

I remained at my master’s pillow till he died. It was asad and fearful 
separation—the thoughts of the mind and the departing soul. My image 
became overclouded, my voice rung faint in his ears, and at last | lay 
again alone and cold on my crumpled sheet of paper. 

Lisa took me to herself. I was put into a drawer, and time passed 
on. I became impatient of my long seclusion, and wastruly glad te find 
myselt packed up to goto Vienna. Lisa was to study as a music-teacher, 


| not for the stage, she said; but there is no believing the sincerity ofa 


woman’s intentions when under orchestral influence. 

It was strange that Lisa never took me to her class; she kept me un- 
der lock and key, and [ only had exercise at night, wheu other things 
were done: then Lisa took me from my cell to sing me and cry over me, 
and despair over my difliculties. 

No one knows what alife I led then,—banged about, transposed into a 
key below my taste, maimed, murdered, suffocated, brought to life again, 
no one can tell what racking tortures I sutfered. Oh, Stefano! Spiro! 
did you hear my cries in the invisible world where ye dwelt!—I, your 
child, your beloved, thus ill-ased and deprived of the glory that was my 
due trom my birth. 

Lisa was 2 very persevering girl; she had a heart, but it was a German 
heart, and that did not quite suit me as an Italian born and bred. She 
ploughed me up fearfully, and there was none of the vindictive grace of 
an ancient Fury in the turn she gave to my finai measures. 1 remained 
ouly a half-disclosed mystery to her. What was to become of me? I 
should, perhaps, be brought out at the Mannheim Opera House, and find 
myself degraded and lost tor ever to all hope of success. In the mean- 
time, Lisa laboured ten hours a-day, with a voice as tough as shoe-leather, 
aud hoarse and uncertain; but on she went, as dogged in her obstinate 
industry as if she were doing something wrong: in which case people 
always are obstinate, I have observed, especially the women. Well, 
time and practice do wonders, and Lisa determined to go to England and 
try her fortune; and I was to go to England—to London—the promised 
land of needy genius, where princely pay is offered for what most of 
them, honest people, don’t understand. But, no, let me be fair; T am 
now indulging in the clap-trap of Italiaus and such “ Children of the 
Sun,” and the stage! I will tell the truth. Of all poetry, give me the 
poetry of an English heart. Poetry, not selfish passion usurping the 
name. Give me the refined intellectual love of idealised nature, which 
has dictated the chaste gaiety of Milton’s Allegro, and the healthy, whole- 
some loveliness, that shines on the face of the poethood of Britain. Hon- 
our to thee, little, chill, northwestern isle! Set in the grey watere of a 
disagreeable channel, thou art the home of holy and homely atlections. 
Ihave felt humbled to the dust before an English ballad, ridiculous 
enough, too; but it was so good 4 creature, breathing of simple, pure 
affections, and all that language of the heart which touches in prose or 
poetry. The poetry of common life; there the British bards and singers 
reign, indeed, alone! ae 

We came to England ; it was the beginning of the season: May was 
showing her dear, smiling face, over the very chimney-pots of the great 
city. And that great city! the annual fever was beginning to throbi n 
her veins, and the Opera House was open, and concerts were ringing 
through the Hanover Square Rooms morning, noon, and night, and my 
poor Lisa wanted to sing at “the Ancients. Alas! I feared that Ma 
dame Vestris would have been as likely to Se some Olympic espté- 
glerie on that platform, as my poor Lisa to bring me before an admirin 
pablic. Sbe hada letter of introduction to the élite of the musical worl 
of London; and to the tender mercies of Lord Gorehampton she was ex- 
pressly commended by her ci-devant master at Vienna. The noblemsn 
asked a few select friends to dinner, and Lisa was to be trotted out in 
the evening, and her merits to be decided on. Poor girl! she took me 
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from my portfolio, and sang me through six times before breakfast. It 
was a fearful ordeal that she had to go through. She weut at ten, as she 
was ordered to do, aud found Lady Gorehampton, who was slightly deaf, 
asleep on a sofa. A page wakened her, and she begged Lisa to take a 





ke 
seat, and then looked through her portfolio. 1 was looked at, aud passed 
over, and at last the gentlemen entered. The party consisted of Lord 
Gorehampton, a nobleman of well-known musical enthusiasm. He bad 
written sixteen MS. operas, aud several things which he called airs of 
his own. It was giving himself very great airs to call them 80. He had 
kindly patronised Pasta, aud had done a great deal for Catalani; the 
Philharmonic would have been at zero without him, and the Ancients 
looked to him as a tower of strength. He sat in an arm-chair, with his 
eyes on the ceiling, louking fiddles aud kettle-drums at every body, beat- 
ing time on his suuff-box to a march played by his lady from his own 
opera of Edmondo Jronsides, au Anglo-Saxon spectacle with British music. 

The next distinguished personage was the Hon. Harry » Al aging 
tenor, full of airs (not of music though), with a much finer manner then 
he had a voice, and |ouks more saucy than supercilivus. He had been 
the “tame man” of fashionable singers for many along year, and he Lad 
been the Rubini of his own set antil he far surpassed the great tenore in 
consequential capers There was, besides, a spitetul middle-aged bass, 
a Mr. Melville, and an old gentleman whom every one declared to be a 
person of exquisite taste—for nothing, however, but his dinuers, that | 
could see or discover. This was the party, with the addition of one more 
gentleman, who arrived late. 

I was looked through. 

Stefano! Ah, non lo conosco! murmured Lord Gorehampton. He spoke 
Italian on high days and holy-days. He begged to be spared the infliction 
of any obcure music, and invited Lisa to try her mettle on an aria for 
William the Conqueror in the grand opora of The Norman Conquest, writ- 
ten by himself. He amg A sat down to accompany, and [ listened to a 

erformance of loathsome length. Such an indecent clattering of ivory 

never before gave ear to. 1t was a mixture of Balfe and Bunn, and a 
delicious dash ot Donizetti's dregs. Shade of Orpheus ! had you only heard 
the imbecile pomp of the conclusion, you would have dashed your golden 
lyre from the seventh heavens down on the nodding head of his lordshi 
of Gorehampton, and have silenced him thus for ever ! 

He was just tinishing his air onthe unusual word in an Italian song Fe | 
licita, felicrra! wheuthe door opened and a gentleman entered, and ap. | 
proached the piano. 

“Ab, there you are! Good night, Vane. I'm busy, you see, as usual. 
Just listen to this idea of a Norman-Gothic cadence,” and my lord 

lunged both his hands into a flat ninth, and then danced up and down 
ikea c it’s fague for few minutes, then he stopped and looked up. 

“It’s more Danish, do you know, J think,” said Lord Vane, quite | 
gravely. 

_ “Oh, my dear fellow, excuse me there!” cried the performer. *‘ This 
is Gubba the Dane’s flourish, you kuow, in 7'he Herdman’s Cake.” 

‘“* Ah, yes!” said Vane, with an assumption of interest, the rogue. “ By | 
the bye, when is your King Alfred to appear? Can't you get some of the 
airs sung at the ‘ Ancients !’” 

“Why, no,” suid Lord Gorehampton. ‘You see they won’t sing 
things there till one is dead. Itis a great bore that one must die first 
one’s self. Isn't it, now?” 

“A shametul regulation!” said Vane; and, to conceal a smile, he began 
to examine me. I saw his noble and intelligent face, and longed to be 
introduced to his notice and love. He soon became absorbed in me. He 
put me on the music-desk. “ You will sing this for me,” he said, to the 
trembling Lisa. 

She sat down, and, with a voice veiled with fear of failure, she breathed 
me forth. I only half existed on paper, it was while floating through 
space that I truly lived and felt the joy and glory of lite. I passed 
through those mirrored and gilded chambers, aud felt that splendour 
added no ray to my own brightness. Better to rise up beneath the ham 
ble roof of a cabin encircled by loving hearts and longing ears, than under 
the cold gilding of a palace with a fol on tue music-stool. Lisa could not 
give me my full honours, but she was true and good as far as she went. 
She had the artistic heart of a faithful disciple, and she interpreted clearly 
the outline of my intentions. Vane listened attentively, and soon after 
went away. The evening concluded with another selection of airs from 
Gubba 8 répertoire, aud then we went home;—home to dreary lodgings, 
such as foreign song-birds must have for their cage in London, And the 
prospects of Lisa darkened daily ; she put me away from her sight, and 
it was only by achance opening of my portfolio that L overheard the fol- 
lowing dialogue between Lisa and an old friend, a dancer, whom she had 
known at Viennu:—- 
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“Ah, yes, it is atine thing to be a prima donna! 
her two and three hund: 
twenty.” 


g Fancy Giulia getting 
ed a-night, while [have to starve and daace for 
> _ So sighed Mademoiselle Carlotta, in a pink gingham, and 
white satin shoes and orange bindings. “ And she is such a vain wretch, 
and so shabby to the chorus ! Fancy her poor women, who attend her 
in all her deaths and fuints, not to speak of other things, never get a far- 
thing from her. And she never pays her Medea and Norma brats ; not a 
bit, poor things ! Besides, she is a pest to the prompter, and a disgrace 
to the profession. Ab, well, it’s a fine thing to bea prima donna! * But 
I don t want to have diamond shoe-ties at the expense of my peace of | 
mind. I could not do the pirouette with any weight on my consci- | 
ence.’ ‘ . 

‘Lord Vane admires her, does he not?” 

‘Oh, that is an old story! Qh, yes, I dare say. Who does not admire 
her? but Lam sure he cannot esteem her; and what is love without re 
spect ?” suid Carlotta, with much dignity. “ However, she expects to be 
@ viscountess some fiue day. Vedremo noi altri.” 

That evening Lisa sat alone, musing over the past and the gloomy pre 
sent. She heard voices on the stair, and her landlady entered. She said 
that there was a lady below asking, she supposed, tor lodgings, but that 
she could not comprehend her ; and she begged Lisa to come and see her, 
for Lisa spoke a little English. A stranger stood on the stair; she wished 
for lodgings; she had just come from abroad, and was anxious, if possible, 
to procure them that night. She was established accordingly in a room 
next Lisu’s. She went to bed early, and Lisa saw no more of her that 
night. 

t was about noon next day that a note reached Lisa. It was an offer 
to her to sing, at the Ancient Concert on the following Wendesday, the 
piece performed at Lord Gorehamptou’s, Lisa almost fell on her knees 
with gratitude, and accepted the engagement without delay. Then, poor 
gurl, she hurried out to buy gloves, a wreath, anda pair of hew shoes, and 

now my time is come. 


was leit alone. 
“Ho, ho!” I thought, * 
ther. Ahem! I wonder how [ shall sound.” Lisa came home heated, 
feverish, and penniless, for she had been more extravagant than secunda 
donnas should be; and it was with a very uncertain voice that she sang 
me through, or rather, she had only begun to sing, when the door was 
suddenly opened and the stranger stood there. She sprang forward and 
listened. - 

_ Canta pure! she cried; and then she leant over the piano, and tears 
fell over her face. Lisa finished and rose, and the stranger approached 

the piano, seized me, and kissed me with tears of joy. 4 
I" ritrovo ancor! and then she paused. She laid her hand on the 
chords: like a prophetess preparing to declare her awful mission she 
oe. Lo! what sound of unearthly sweetness invested itself in my 
a te ane con dawned on Lisa’s mind. _T rose 
+ send ee rere * gl ry =: ¥ ear and heart of the sole listener. 
iver det me a n on her face before the form of the Greek, for 
fhe Bere: airy we. ingeeny 280 the adored of Spiro, the 
on een y vetore at Florence, and 2 had dwelt ia her 
ever since. We met like long-parted lovers, and I trembled be- 
neath the joy of a full interpretation by a voice and genias of matchless 
power. | had at last met with my equal; [ was fitly mated at last. Ah! 
were we now to part? 
th, "Pe Sie 1A ee te en te 
y justice! At eleven o’clock she came and 


took me up, looked at me once with tears, and then walked to the door 
of the next room. 


“Tam ill!” she said: « 


| 


’ 


I feel frightened ra- 


you, signora, are the most fit to take my 


la } . : A ; . 
= See, take my music; my name, too; and, as Lisa, sing this 
0 song better than poor Lisa herselt ever will !”” 
. >! . . . 
vy: Joy! L entered the concert-room in Xanthi’s hand. That grave 


audience of dow: 
Bat who shall r 
when I was e 
aud when av 


agers and directors was delighted out of its propriety. 
ecount the surpassing glories of the Wednesday night, 
neored by the queen, and lauded by the bishops present, 
Field in ee couutess was removed in fits to the tea-room, and 
the ‘Boake A 1e Duke of W ellington said “Good!” twice, and when 
"pests bears ost screamed itself hoarse with admiration next day ? Bat 
ning quite too confidential. 
Xanthi made her appearance at the Opera 


— paragraph more, 
- us . rh ; . . j 
use, Giulia took the jaundice, and Lord Vane took his leave of a ter- 


Mag; 4 . " . ‘ 
ed” ‘ut whom he had never loved. The tide of fashion left Giulia strand- 
d on the shore w 


Sixteen years. 


he-e she had ruled the waves, like Britannia, for some 
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“ I could poison, kill, burn, mangle the wretched woman !” said Giulia 
to her favourite tire-woman, as she sat glaring over the last tirade of 
praise. ‘“ And what is this monstrous song that she sings fifteen times 
every night? It makes me sick and faint to hear of such sinfulness. 1’m 
sure it’s ugly. Tell Costa he must get it for me without.delay.” 

Costa obeyed ; the original sheet was procured ; again I met the prima 
donna’s eyes, and she read on my brow, Addio, Giulia! 


SNOW PICTURES. 


BY LIEUTENANT MICHAEL SOUTH. 
( Concluded.) 


For some time our life was very tnonotonous—every day a weary 
march, and every uight a bivouac similar to the one described. When 
firewood was scarce, our condition at night was very dismal; but 
we generally found plenty, either of dead trees or green maples (which 
are very combustible), aud kept up fires of such magnitude, that we ap- 
peared to be constantly celebrating the Fifth of November. The state 
of the snow varied frequently—sometimes it was wet and heavy, some- 
times after a thick fall we went plunthering along, sinking deeply at 
every step, and brushing heaps from the laden branches as we passed un- 
derneath, which tilling the space between our necks and coat collars, 








| smoked, and crammed again, beyond what I could have believed of the 


capacity of the human stomach. The next morning, before | was awake, 
they had hung a brisket over the fire to roast for their dinner ; foreseeing, 
however, that they would have to wait a painful length of time for this 
joint, they set the pot on to boil, with some meat in it; finally, this mode 
of cookery was found too tardy, and they spent the interim in roasting 
little fragments of moose-meat on sticks. They also manufactured a cake, 
| by mixivg flour and suow water together in a dirty tin vessel, kneading 
| it with their dirtier fingers, and then crammingit into the embers to bake, 
| bat long before the culinary process was accomplished, it was plucked 
| out and devoured, all black aud smutty. 

| On witnessing the death of my first moose, I had registered a vow ne- 
| ver to killauother. But the organ of destructiveness prevailed over that 
of firmness, and both Jenkin and myself slaughtered several. And now 
began the pleasures of forest life; we were so independent as to be lit- 
erally without acare. We walked as long as we pleased, and returned 
when it suited us, certain of a good dinner. 

You caunot imagine the pleasure of lying on a bed of fir branches in a 
well-made cabin, after a long, long day’s walk on snow-shoes. The wet 
socks and moccasins are steaming on a pole stretched across the fire, and 
our weary feet cased in dry ones. On the opposite side of the blazing 
maple-trees kneels Mr. da Fini, engaged in frying moose-meat—occasion- 
ally, as a gust of thick smoke is swept into his eyes, starting back onhis 
hams, and insinuating a dirty forefinger knuckle into each of his injured 


} 
} 
} 





there melted and rau down our backs—(this Jenkin termed being in the 
“melting mood’’)—then again the cold day would set all to rights, ma- 
cadamising our road beautifully. But still there were no traces ot moose, 
and we begun to regard the creature as a myth—a sort of Mrs. Harris of | 
the woods—a fabulous animal, invented by the mendacious aborigines 
for the purpose of decoying credulons British officers into the forest, aud | 
getting a dollar a day out of them. 
Oae morning, ou stepping into the open air, I s'raightway believed in 
magic, for the caban, iustead of looking like a dirty, smoky collection of 
sticks lying amid great naked trees, was now agem set incrystal. There 





| had been a heavy fall of snow in the night, followed by a sharp frost, 
| aud every little twig and tibre was enveloped iu a white frozen garment ; 
; around, in every direction, was a shining perspective of icy fretwork, so 


that | might fancy myself caught in some glittering net. The boughs 


| were all woven, and bent by the weight of their covering into the most 


gracefully fantastic wreaths and festoons; and here and there some 
feathery branch of fir, from which the snow had been shaken, stood in | 
dark emerald relief against the spangled white background. Even the 

fallen trees—the dead fathers of the forest—which last night lay with 

their withered and wasted arms stretched sharply out of the vast wind- 

ing-sheet that half hid them, were now clothed in beauty and in grace, | 
and looking like old Knights Templar slumbering in their glistening 
mantles. 

Then the sun rose, and darting through the interstices of this fairy 
palace, made every icicle a lamp. But the effect of the woods thus lit 
up, though most beautiful, was evanescent, and unpleasant cousequences | 
followed ; for soon the spangles were changed into dew-drops, and every | 
tree rained down a shower, the disenchauted woods resumed their work- 
a-day dress, and the snow became wet and heavy to the tread. 

All this time we found no game—our ambition, no longer soaring to } 
moose, would have been coutent with an occasional partridge or hare. 
One evening, in mere desperation, I shot a great unsuspecting owl, who 
was glowering at us with an air of intelligent curiosity from a neighbour- 
ing branch, intending to diversify our eternal salt pork with this novel | 
specimen of poultry. But, though he looked a very fine fellow in his | 
feathers, it was all imposition, for, on stripping him of these delusive | 
plumes, he was found to consist almost entirely of head and thighs, his 
body being ridiculously small in proportion. When fried, the look of 
him nearly made us sick, and the half-starved dogs turned away from 
him in disgust ; so did the Indians—a still stronger testimony of his un- | 
inviting appearance. | 

Even Jeukin’s good temper began to give way at length; and he grum- 
bled a good deal, though alwaysiua semi-fucetious tone. He took quite 
a literary turn, and used to write very hard for three or four minutes | 
every evening, scribbling away with an air of ostentatious secresy, and 
then leaving bis lucubrations scattered about the cuban like sybilline 
leaves. The fullowing are a few fragments of this journal :— 


| 





27th.—Walked all day in wet snow, with painfully high action, iike one of 
those scripture fellows who tread out grapes, or corn, or something. Expect to | 
be a fine stepper shortly. Wondered what evil spirit possessed me tu come here. | 
Cursed hangry, and nothing to eat but fried owl. Oh for a haunch of mutton and | 
currant jelly Mentioned this wish to South, who looked quite ravenous at the 
idea. South's face and general appearance excessively dirty. 

28¢h.—Dreamed last night I was at old Mrs. de Wiggin’s hop; crowds as usual 
in those little rooms of hers ; one might as well give a party ina sentry-box. The | 
last time I was there, such a cram—as to dancing, you might as well try to dance 
through an election mob just under the hustings, with a popular candidate speak 
ing. Got a nightmare in a queer form, fancying I was squeezed between a couple 
of fat wall flowers. Woke in agony, and found that my respiration was impeded 
by that infernal cur, Matahonta, lying on my chest. Not approving of him as a 
bosom friend, throttled him off; but had scarcely got into a doze again when he 
resumed his position, and gave me another nightmare, and so on, till I got quite a 
large stud. Cabin so smoky that I walked in it by faith and not by sight. Got | 
repaid for my trustfulness by tumbling into the fire, and nearly made myself a | 
Smithfield martyr. No wish to be brought to the stake, unless a beef-steak, so sit | 
still in future. 

29¢h.—Cabin still so smoky that tears of contrition run down South's face, and | 
making little channels through the dirt, having something the effect of war-paint. 
Don’t believe there's any such thing as a moose, though our red friends are very | 
sanguine, and give romantic descriptions of former hunts, which I don’t believe a | 
word of. South swallows it all—begin to fear he’s very credulous. 


At length fortune smiled upon us. 

We had gone out in different directions—Jenkin and Baptiste together, 
while I was left to Da Fini’s tender mercies. We had encamped the 
night before on the St. John river, which, for part of its course, divides 
Canada from the State of Maine. This Da Fini and I crossed in the | 
morning ; it was a fine day, and the surface crisp and pleasant to walk | 
on. Just on the other side of the river I spied a white hare hopping | 
over the snow. Da Fini also perceived it ; and, couceiving this a good | 
opportunity for exhibiting his talents as a hunter, he turned round, with | 
a face full of importance, and held up one hand to enjoin silence, pointing | 
with the other at the hare ; then throwing himself flat on his nose in the 
snow, with an affectation of secresy and weariness, which would have 
alarmed any !ess confident animal, he commanded me, by signs, to pour | 
in a broadside. This exhibition of skill and cunning was entirely thrown 
away upon the hare, which cautered past slowly, and, at about twenty 
yards distant, stopped to look round at us; then, levelling my double- | 
barrel, I put a bullet through her skull. Da Fini ran in on the | 
shot likean unbroken pointer; and, after some patronising remarks on 
my skill as a marksman, pocketed the animal with an air of calm supe- 
liority. 

About four miles from the encampment we came upon aravage. [| 
could scarcely believe my own eyes, bat there it was, too distinct for mis- 
take. Snow had fallen and frozen since the animals had passed, showing 
that the tracks were at least aday old. Da Fini’s exultation was extreme 
and we ran on in great excitement. Aftera time we came to the spot 
where a moose had lain down for the night, leaving the print of his vast 
sides in the snow ; beyond this the tracks were quite tresh, and the sapin 
twigs on each side freshly cropt—all this Da Fini pointed out to me with 
unnecessary assiduity, At last we heard the animals crashing through 
the underwood in front, and presently my companion called out, ‘Moose!’ 
moose !’ quite black in the face with eagerness and importance. About 
sixty yards in front of me,I beheld a huge, uncouth animal, more like an 
ugly camel than a deer, covered with shaggy brown hair ; he had a pair 
of horns small in proportion to his size, showing that he was a three year 
old, as, after that age, moose shed their hurns in the winter. On descry- 
ing these appendages, Mr. Da Fini hurriedly besought me not to fire, re- 
presenting that a moose with horns was a formidable animal to provoke, 
and would probably kill us; but seeiug me, regardless of his remon- 
strance, level my gun, he immediately disencumbered himself of his snow | 
shoes, and scrambled in a great hurry up a fallen trunk. The moose was 
now partly hidden by an oak, his large misshapen head and neck alone 
visible, when I fired and hit him in the latter part. He rushed forward. | 
and, exposing his whole body, I fired again. Another pace or two, and | 
he dropt. Reloading hastily, Iran up, despite the pathetic entreaties of 
Da Fin, who screamed after me to stop, alleging that the moose was 
most dangerous whendying. When I reached my victim he was dying 
as if to sleep ; the last shot had gone through his lungs, and, with every 
breath he drew, there came forth, on each side, a jet of vapour, and a | 
shower of blood, dying the snow bright crimson. Slowly he turned his | 
antlered head and looked at me, quite silent, except the whistling of the ! 
breath through his wounds; then his head dropped on the snow,—the 











vapour shot from his sides at longer intervals,—at last ceased : and he lay ; Y® 
no 
return for some ammunition which I gave them, volunteered to show me 
some mouse they knew of next morning. 
rather inconsistent with theirappearance and situation. 


with glazed eye quite still. All the excitement of the chase was over, 
and I confess I felt like a murderer. 

Baptiste and Jenkin had also been successful, and had killed their moose ; 
and this night we had a feast of venison. Our retainers crammed, and 


and sensitive organs, while he vents his — in a profane soliloquy, 
and then returns to his task, every now and then removing the cover 
trom the kettle, which hangs simmering from a charred stick, the further 
end of which is thrust deeply into the snow, and fondly inhaling the 
steam. In the other corner sits Baptiste, the Indian smoking his eternal 
black pipe—the “calabash of peave,” as Jenkin termed it, thereby 
meaning calumet—his majestic repose undisturbed, except when he 


| stretches forth a dingy paw. and grasping a log hurls it at the heads of 


the hungry dogs, who are sniffing too closely round Mr. da Fini’s frying- 
pan, heedless of the gentle hints which that geatleman eoenenaany jevee 
them on the nose with his iron spoon. The axe of Boniface, the Cana- 
dian, is heard close at hand, and presently he comes crunching through 
the snow, staggering under a huge log, which he throws down on the 
heap of firewood already collected to last through the night; while Jen- 
kin and I recline at full length on our buffalo robe, and yearn for our din- 
ner. And when Da Fiui announces it to be ready, and we bend over 


| our smoking plates of pewter, who ever tasted such pea-soup ?—strange 


stutf, too, sacl as would have bothered old Mrs. Glass terribly—fishin 

up from the bottom peas, and pork, and venison, and fragments o 

partridge and hare, like Sancho dipping into the flesh-pots at Camacho’s 
wedding. 

Then comes the next entrée of fried venison and kidneys, the latter so 
delicious, that even I, who used to abhor that portion of the animal 
economy, could now find it in my heart to wish the stupendous moose 
all kidney. There is no fear of famine, for the pole which-crosses the 
cabin is hung with venison like a shambles; but we are moderate, cast- 
ing ever and anon, a glance towards a part of the fire where the head of 
an enormous thigh-bone sticks out from amid the glowing embers. It is 
drawn thence all charred and blackened; and now, as Master Silence 
says, “ comes in the sweet of the night,” for on splitting the bone with 
an axe, a rich vein of solid marrow, an inch thick and a foot long, lies 
revealed. Then we remove from before the fire an Indian cake, which 
has been there toasting, split it carefully and spread thereon the marrow, 
sprinkled with pepper and salt, and then, O Heliogabalus! one mouthful 
would have vend thee a moose-hunter for life,—a dweller in the back- 
woods, forgetting throne and sceptre; and [, who a little while ago 
wished the moose all kidney, would now that he were one entire and 
perfect marrow-bone. ers ; 

In such scenes as these, allusions to and remembrances of civilised life 
seemed as incongruous as an opera-tie on a savage. But memories of 
long ago would sometimes come with a strange and powerful influence. 
I recollect one night, after such qa dinner as I have described, I was sit- 
ting idly in the cabin with no one to speak to, for Jenkin was asleep, and 
the Indians were lying torpid as so many boa constrictors after their en- 
ormous meal. ‘The fire was blazing cheerfully, and lit up the snow walls, 
and branched roof of our little ephemeral home, which to-morrow was to 
be deserted for ever, and its ruins left to make the forest more lonely 
than if the foot of man had never trod there. Beside me was burning a 
candle in the most primitive of candlesticks, the socket being a loop of 
bark drawn through a cleft stick, theother end of which was stuck In 
the snow. I would have given any thing for a book. I had read the 
few American novels ve had brought with us till I knew pages and even 
whole chapters of them, by heart; and, in despair, I began to rammage 
over my knapsack. Round a bottle of essence of coffee were wrapped 
some printed papers, and unfolding them I was delighted to find a few 
leaves of a smal! edition of the Arabian Nights—the old book which I 


| used to read at home a dozen years ago with a constancy which earned 


for it the title of ““my Bible,” and which at length reduced it to a mere 
bundle of rags. Iad never seen any of it from that time to this, and 
pouncing on the stray leaves, the first sentence transported me back 
to the fire-side at home, and placed me iu my little hair-cushioned 
arm-chair, poring by the flickering firelight which glanced across 

the blue walls of the old room, over my Arabian Bible, my blanket- 
coat exchanged for the little cloth tunic and belt of former days, 

and my six feet of humanity was now shrunk to scarcely four. 

The sound ofa fiddle isin my ears, playing along forgotten tune ; and 
faces glimmer round the fireligkt which will never be seen again on earth. 
And then Lam away with the old catiph~that title which used to con- 
vey such vast and indefinite ideas of regal power and grandeur—through 
the moonlit streets of ancient Bagdad, the night air laden with spices, and 
turbaned forms going by whose cimiters clank as they pass. And thenI 
am among the genii, whom, in my early youth, spirits as they were, I 
knew right well; and am carried with Bedridden through the air, and 
see him laid in bis shirt and drawers at the gate of Damascus. And here 
the last tattered, enchanted leaf, dropt from my hands, and, instead of a 
warm eastern sky, I looked up ata cold blue stripof ether, seen between 
the tops of the tall, motionless pines, which closed in blackness round the 
caban. The fire was out, all buta few smouldering embers; and the dead 
silence of the forest was only broken by the mournful howling of distant 
wolves, snd the cracking of the trees, which went off like pistol shots as 
the moisture in them expanded in freezing. 

We were now many days’ march in the woods, and far from any habi- 
tation, and, since our meeting with the Irishmen, we had not seen the trace 
of a human being. We therefore concluded that we had the forest to our- 
selves, but in this we were mistaken. Some days after killing our first 
moose, Da Fini and I set forth on another solitary excosion. It was a de- 
licious morning,—the sun so bright, and the air so temperate, that several 
deluded woodpeckers imagined it was spring, and we heard at intervals 
the tapping of these solitary birds. My companion marched in front, 
with the tail of a partridge I had shot soon after we started sticking out 
ofhis coat-pocket. The bird had risen from among some dead branches 
close under my feet, and flew up to a bough at a short distance. A bul- 
let from my first barrel went so close to his head as to make him dip it, 
but produced no other effect ; he did not attempt to fly away, and with 
my next ball I cut his head off. I merely tell you this to show. the tame- 
ness of these birds when unacquainted with sportsmen. After traversing 
the woods for some distance we took to the river, which wore this morn- 
ing a beaatiful appearance. The snow, ‘fresh fallen on it, was pertectly 
spotless; one bank lay in shade, the other was shining in the bright sun 
light, which also warmed the dark green of the little fir-trees scattered 
about, the most prominent features in the landscape. Here and there a 
straggliug ray shot along the woods, scattering a slanting, partiallight om 
the brown trees ; but except those, and the bright bank of the river, all 
was in shadow. : 

Suddenly two strange dogs, leaping from the shaded bank, came baying 
furivusiy towards us. While we stood on our defence (for the creatures 
seemed really in earnest in their attack), a voice called them off, and look- 
ing up, | saw a little Indian boy running up on snow-shoes. Da Fini 
questioned him in his native tongue, and elicited from him that a caban, 
with his father and brother in it, wasclose at hand. Thither we pro- 
ceeded, and found the two Indians seated in a very comfortless hut. The 
elder was a handsome man about forty, the son was a strapping fellow of 
twenty. They were trappers, who having set a line of marten-traps in the 
autumn,had now come up trom the Penobscot river in the States to examine 
them; they had taken several of these animals, as well as otters and beaver. 
Da Fini appeared on the most friendly terms with them, gossiping away i 
Indian with the greatest appearance of zest; but we had no sooner turned 


our backs onthem than he informed me, in a hoarse whisper, that the father 
(whose name was Ichienne) was a “ sacré dam rascal,” and exhausted his 
stock of expletives in traducing the man’s character. Among other crimes, 
! he accused him of having shot two men who were hunting in the woods the 


ar before. But on the Indians paying us a visit next day, | could detect 
traces of such a truculent disposition: they were very civil, and, in 


Some of their expressions were 
I offered them 
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something to eat. “ Thank you,” quoth the senior redskin, “ I’ve 
a a 


He fulfilled his promise of showing me game. He and his sons were ! p 


going to pursue their avocations in fresh grounds, and the ravage they had 
spoken of lay in their way. The Indians marched each with a bundle 

ung from a broad axe ; the little boy carried one which appeared to 4 
disproportionately large for his strength, but hedid not seem to care for it. 
His father told me that the urchin could walk twenty miles a- day on 
snow-shoes with ease. The elder son had encountered a moose 4 
strange manner a few days before. He had run the animal to a stand. 
still, and, having no gun, went cautiously up to kill him with his f hig 
but the moose, striking out with his fore-fovt, — him by one of is 
snow-shoes, aud he had some difficulty in scrambling out of the var oro 
reach. Not choosing to lose him or to venture so close again, he adopte 
the expedient of felling a tree, so that it dropt across the moose’s = 
He cut down six successively, when the moose, having got his win 

in, declined waiting for any more, and started afresh with such vigour 
tthe hunter never came up with him a second time. 
We found the ravage, and the ran was very similar to the one Ihave 
described, ersept that the presence of the dogs rendered it more exciting. 
There were three moose in it, who ran off in different directions. I came 
up with the first in a deep dell ; he was standing at bay with his back to 
a great heap of fallen trunks, wheeling round on his haunches in the deep 
snow, and ever opposing his front to the dogs, who charged incessantly on 
every side, making the woods ring with their baying. Tip, the brindled 
snp board, who had been accustomed to pull down the smaller deer of 
Upper Canada, went straight at his throat, and was instantly knocked 
down by a blow of the moose’s fore-foot, which damaged him so much, 
that for some days after hecould not move without —-. The group 
Was so crowded at first, and their motions so rapid, that I could not get 
ashot; but at length, the moose being for a moment stationary, with his 
broadside towards me, I put a bullet under his ear and he dropped. 
Since provisions had been plentiful Jenkin bad recovered his former 
‘ood-humour, and he became a great favourite with all, except the half- 
reed, who, whenever he heard his own name mentioned coupled with 
some jest, to him incomprehensible, would scowl! at us like a devil, and 
mutter, “Da Fini! Da Fini! toujours Da Fini!” When the snow was 
wet and heavy, we remained in the caban aud cleaned our guns ; and 
Baptiste would mend our snow-shoes and moccasins, and relate, in his 
quaint, broken English, the adventures ofhis former hunts. Among others, 
he told us that, when a boy, his father had brought him in the summer to 
hunt moose on the very river where we were encamped; that a rival 
hunter had lain in wait for the old man and shot him, while paddling along 
the stream ; and that the canoe, with his dead body seated in the stern, 
floated down to the spot where his son awaited him. He was a very 

ood-tempered fellow, and took our ridicule of his queer English 
in excellent part. He used to hear Jenkin terming the cup of bran- 
dy-and-water he occasionally took a “horn,’’ and conceived this to 
be a generic term for spirituous liquors. One evening the keg of brandy 
slid from its place above Jenkin’s head, in consequence of the snow uu- 
derneath it thawing, and rolled down, half stunning him. “ Ah,” quoth 
our red friend, “ your ‘ horn’ stick to you!” Baptiste never drank 
spirits himself, refusing them most stoicaliy ; but Da Fini was constantly, 
by his own account, the victim of dreadful anomalous disorders, for which 
brandy was the only remedy. At first we were horror-stricken at the 
victim’s account of his sufferings, and hastened to relieve them with a 
dose of the desired specific ; but finding them increase in frequency, we 
stopped the supply of medicine, and listened to his harrowing complaints 
with inhuman calmness. 

In fine weather we always sauutered off in search of game, sometimes 
all together, sometimes in pairs. Boniface was left behind to cook the 
victuals, an office which he one day positively declined (being a chicken- 
hearted little man), in consequence of his extreme fear of wolves, which 
had been prowling round us on the previous night. I liked Baptiste to 
be my companion, 4s he always initiated me into some fresh mystery of 
woodcraft, and used to be perpetually surprising me by his acute devices. 
The proceedings of Jenkin and Da Fini, when alone on an expedition, 
were rather absurd, as the following fragment from the former’s journal, 
already quoted, will shew :— 

March 6.—Discovered aravage, and ran it till I was out of breath; was just 
going to give it up in disgust, when I heard an outcry frommy nigger and descri- 
ed a veritable moose with a pair of horns in frontof me. Fired both barrels and 
ran behind atree, expecting him to charge. Reloaded, and looking out perceived 
that he was making an insane attempt toescape at the rate of about fifty yards an 
hour. Took a flying shot at him with both barrels, and was surprised to see him 
drop. Fired six balls into him after he was dead atthe instigation of my nigger, 
whose prudenee and caution on occasions of danger appear most exemplary. 

7th.—Breakfasted on the marrow of my victim ; found it excellent, and became 
excessively sanguinary in consequence, resolving in future to spare neither age 
nor sex, but to slaughter all thatcross my path for the sakeof the marrow. Mem. 
My red friend objected to be called ‘‘nigger’’ to-day—morbid sensibility ! 

8th. Found a cow moose : commenced ball practice at sixty yards, but, as she 
appeared of a placid disposition, approached cautiously to six. After much ex- 

nditure of ammunition, succeeded in dropping her. Discovered she was as 
adies “ wish tobe,” &c., my nigger having unwittingly performed the Cesarian 

operation in breaking herup. Resolved not to anticipate Nature in future, but to 
avoid cow moose—wish Icould get their marrow-bones without killing them ! 
Told South I had killed two moose at one shot, but concealed the true state of the 
ease. 

Our last day’s march towards home opened a new sceneto us. The 
woods grew lighter, and we came on a vast tract of country called by the 
Canadians the “ Burnt Land,” the vegetation of which had been destroy- 
ed nineteen years before by an accidental fire which two hunters had lit 
ina dry summer, when the trees caught like tinder. Baptiste told us his 
father had been in the woods at the time, and was obliged to run for his 
life, escaping with Cifficulty. At wide intervals throughout the snowy 
waste stood great, naked and spectral trees blackened by the fire; no bird 
nor squirrel was seen, norauy living thing, except small clumps of firs, 
sprung up since the flames had passed over, whose velvet tops peeped 
here and there above the snow, promising that the forest would at a fu- 
ture day rise from its ashes ; all else was so dreary and desolate, that we 
might have fancied ourselves iu the vutskirts of acity of thedead. By 
and bye we came to ariver, along which we journeyed, whose stream, 
forty yards in width, had failed to stay the progress of the flames. That 
evening we halted at the house of a hospitable En :lishman named Harbot- 
tle, who owns ten thousand acres on the borders of the Burnt Land. He 
remembered the fire perfectly, and told us that the family of one of his 
tenants had saved their lives by running into the middle of ihe river, and 
crouching up to their necks in the water; in which situation they met 
strange companions, for rattlesnakes crawled from the banks and swan 
into the stream to escape the adavncing flames, and a bear and a deer ran 
into it and lay down side by side—asort of rehearsal of the millennium. 
On this river IL played Jenkin a trick. Observing that he had lagged be- 

hind a Jong way with Mr. Da Fini, I took off my snow-shoes and walked 
across the river and up the bank on each side, then, stepping backwards 


in my tracks, | made at the bottom of each two little pits, in imitation of 


the hoof: prints of a moose, producing a tolerable resemblance to a ravage, 
and then lay down behind some bushes at the top of the bank to watch 
the success of the manceuvre. Ina short time up came Jenkin and Da 
Fini, who stopped on seeing the tracks; the latter, leaving his tabogin, 
proceeded with animportant dir to oxplain to Jenkin that the moose had 
evidently crossed the river since we had passed, and that he, therefore, 
must be near at hand, and would fall an easy victim, to their great comfort 
and triumph. Whereupon they both set off ata great pace, tumbling over 
one another in their excitement, till, charging like lunatics up the bank, 


they came to where I was lurking, enjoying the success of my scheme, 
Jenkin was greatly amused, aud langhed us much asI did; but Da Fini 
was excessively indignani at the imposition practised on him, and remain- 
ed during the rest of the journey in a state of extreme irascibility. 

The next day early we reached St. Francis, and departed in a sleigh for 
Quebec. It was Easter Sunday, and the Chaudiére was covered with 
sleighs conveying joyous partites of habitants to church ; and great num- 
bers of crows, the unpoetical harbingers of Canadian spring, were perch- 
ed on the trees, showing that the earth would shortly again reveal the 
treasures hid in“ her excellent white bosom,” and that we had not been 
premature in quitting the woods. 

Our excursion has since formed the subject of many an evening’s talk ; 
and sometimes a scent, a sound, or some idea, arbitrarily associated with 
our life inthe woods, will bring back to me the old peculiar scenes ; and 
I feel again the strange, indescribable sensation, which I used to experi- 
ence, walking in the silent, lonely forest,—again the maples blaze and 


crackle, the surface glistens, the young firs spot the wilderuess with green, 
—again all is snow, and wood, and solitude. 





LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
SCHEMER. 
Avtosocraruy.—Whether I was born a schemer, or nursed into a 
schemer, or schooled into a schemer, or whether | have contracted a bad 
habit of speculation, I do not know. Something, perhaps, of each. Sure 


Tam, however, that if that blauk sheet of paper which, according to 
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Che Albion. 


Locke, is to be found folded up in our crania at birth could have been sub- 
mitted to examination, it would have been found, in some way or other, 
repared to receive those irregular and fantastic tracings which an in- 
ventive fancy never fails to peucil upon it. Indeed, I am quite sure that 
it must have been so. My father and my graudfather before me were 
schemers and politicians, for yoar politicians and your schemers are gene- 
rally made up of the same materials. They were great lovers of improve- 
ment, provided it were not to be exercised on their own fortunes or 
estates; and I presume that it was in pursuance of some scheme of 
philanthropy that they squandered the one and sold the other. Be that 
as it may, they died, as their descendant certainly will, and as almost all 
schemers must make up their minds to do—poor. As they had fair op- 
portunities of growing rich, and were rot, that I am aware of, addicted to 
intemperance, or such-like bad practices, the natural inference is, that 
they were more taken up with other men’s affairs than with their own, 
and that my scheming propensities are hereditary. 

But my nursing and early training were also favourable to the develope- 
ment of these propensities: I sutfered a very early loss of that parent 
whom, as a child, I could least spare, and who would, doubtless, have ex- 
ercised (for she had the reputation of being a very sensible woman) an 
important influence on the developement of my character. As I was an 
only child, it happened that I was taken to live with my aged grandfather 
onl ertadenithae in a large solitary house, where, not having any play- 
mates of my own age, I was left much to myself, and, by some strange 
oversight, was put away at night in a —_— lumbering attic at the top of 
the house, in the midst of a laby.inth of deserted rooms, the only living 
object there. : 

Parents, let me give you abit of advice. Never abandona child of 
quick parts and delicate health to solitude. None bat achild, and such 
a child, can tell what it is to be alone at night. Grown up men and 
women may talk as they please of the pangs of lovers, and the fears and 
anxieties of parents, but let them trust one who, being now a middle-aged 
man, can scarcely have escaped the first class of trials, though ignorant 
of the last, that there is no suffering comparable to the excited tears of 
sickly, solitary childhood. I may have been more timid and less strong 
than most shllaves are, but my sufferings, had they been diminished four- 
fold, would have been still hard to bear. ‘Even now, after the lapse of 
some thirty years, I shudder as I think of them. No words can paint the 
mysterious terrors of that loud curfew-bell booming forth night after 
night from its great grey tower, during the first hour of what my kind an- 
cestors on the first floor fondly imagined to be my repose, followed by 
that still more mysterious “ silence audible,” fit companion of the “ dark- 
ness visible” of my straggling chamber; nor the paintul tension of every 
sense and faculty, reaching its climax in the bright flashes of light befure 
the eyes, the loud singing in the ears, aud the cold sweat bursting from 
every pore. When, at length, my excited imagination had succeeded in 
transferring the sound of my own breathing and the loud pulsations of 
my own heart to the breast of some ruthless assassin crouched under the 
bed, I could bear it no longer, but would rush screaming from my solitary 
chamber through tortuous passages to the head of the staircase, whence 

I made the whole house ring with loud cries of “ Jane! Jane! Jane!” 
[ had never long to wait for my deliverance; for the kind soul would 
come at the first summons, lead me back to my solitary chamber, tuck me 
up, smoothe my pillow, and soothe me till [ was ready to fallasleep, when 
she would quietly slip away, ready to repeat the same soothing operation 
the next night. She was very gentle and patient with me, and never 
seemed to thiuk me troublesome, or spoke one harsh word to me. I can- 
not say that the change from watching to sleep was a great gain to me. 
The habit of terror was too strong. My fears merely took a new direc- 
tion from the natural to the supernatural. .The terror which had embodied 
itself in ahuman formunder the bed, now scared me asa hideous phantom, 
ever ready to receive me in its accursed arms as I flew down the stair- 
case, or bounded over the wall. I have sometimes thought it in keeping 
with my scheming propensities that my dreams, both in childhood and in 
manhood, have obligingly conferred upon me the faculty of flying. But 
to this moment I cannot understand from what source [ drew those de- 
fined forms of terror which so pertinaciously insisted on receiving me as 
[alighted onthe ground. There are many mysteries in dreams; I must 
not, however, waste the reader’s time by attempting to solve them. 

But my nights were far from being seasous of unmixed misery. I had 
my intervals of enjoyment when, with my head under the bed-clothes, I 
watched the brilliant circles of colours painted on my retina, or sketched, 
in exactest miniature, the cathedral, with its towers and spire, and fine 
old windows, and the carved work of the choir, and even the churchyard, 
to the minutest detail of graves and tombs. I am uot sure whether or not 
this faculty of conception is rare with children ; I certainly possessed itin 
a very remarkable degree, though, unlike the great German poet Goethe, 
Ihave not been able to retainit. At long intervals only, and then under 
one excitement, it comes back again with its power much impaired,—as 

o also(aud [am not ashamed to confess it) my waking terrors and fan 
tastic dreams. 

It has sometimes struck me as very strange that my aged grandfather 
and grandmother, who were often startled by my midnight shrieks, and 
would join me in calling tor assistance, never thought of giving me a com- 
panion atnight. It certainly was not from want of kindness, tor ou this 
score [ was very far from having any thing to complain of ; but I sup- 
pose that the lapse of sixty years or more had obliterated their recollec- 
tions of childhood, and that it uever occurred to them to put an end to 
my solitude. 

I have alluded te these pagsages of my childish history because I can- 
not but attribute to this early and repeated excitement of that sentiment 
of fear, which is ever so nearly allied to the workings of the fancy, some 
share in making me the schemer that lam. Then, again, I was, even in 
the day-time, a pre-eminently solitary chiid, without a soul of my own age 
to play with : so that I was abandoned to the workings of my own mind, 
and thrown upon my own feeble resources, furamusement. There was 
very little conversation in that house. Both master aud mistress were 
unusually taciturn, and imposed the same abstinence from speech upon 
me. Of a truth we were a very silent trio; the old lady puzzling herself 
with her household accountstill the balance came right to the last farthing, 
aud the venerable old man in the opposite arm-chair, puffing away from 
his loug clay pipe with an air of dignity, solemuity, and kindness, which 
I have never since seen associated with the use of the “ nasty weed,” and 
which | have never known to be surpassed, or even equalled, by any 
other human being. Day after day, week after week, month after mouth, 
passed on monotonously, one week-day being the counterpart of another, 
and oue Sunday being equally like its predecessor. On that day, punc- 
tual to a minute, my great-uncle used to visit us, and drink a“ dish” of 
cotfee, which it was my great privilege to hand to him, as he sat at the 
bay-window ; [ listeuing all the time with infinite respect, but very im- 
perfect understanding of the matter in debate, to the creed of old Whig 
and old Tory,of which the one found a most temperate exponent in the 
host, and the other a somewhat violent partisan in the guest. I have 
siuce heard, though I was never witness to it myself, that, on the part of 
the good old Tory magistrate, the difference of opinion was sometimes 
carriedto the extent of personal rudeness. I wish I had time to enter 
luto a few details respecting these veuerable old men, but my object is 
rather to exhibit my own solitary iufaucy than to chronicle the sayings 
and doings of my respected ancestors. Z 

Daring nearly the first eight years of my life this solitude in the com- 
pany of old age was once exchanged for a far lessagreeable solitude in a 
girls’ school, to which [ was sent, for what reason I don’t know ; and I 
only recollect, at this distance of time, that the girls plagued me, that I 
did not understand them or they me, and that I was very glad to return 
to my old quarters. Before the expiration of my eighth year I was seut 
to my third solitade, and a very populous one it was, in the shape of a 
great public school, of which my recollectiow’s are anything but agreea- 
ble. Already my habits were sq fully formed that I kept aloof from the 
rest of the boys, aud never could be made to join ina game of vlay ex- 
cept by sheer force. I was very awkward and very shy, and the boys 
soon tired of me. I had ouly one boy that I could call a companion, aud 
he used to beat me every day in the week as my reward tor entertaining 
him on Sanday with my plans for living comfortably on a desert island, 
on which, like Robinson Crusoe, I had been wrecked. I presume that 
there must have been some variety as well as ingenuity in my schemes, 
or they could not have entertained my friend every Sunday. But I do 
think that to beat me on the other six days of the week was very unkind, 
aud by no means a proper payment for my services. 


I shall, I dsre say, give offence to the worshippers of dead languages, 
when I express my opivion that the study of them is calculated to foster 
a dreamy mood of mind. They are too remote from any thing practical 
ef which a child can form an idea to be good training for the dreamy 
mind of childhood. Though I obtained, by patient industry and the exer- 
cise ot a good memory, a high place in the school, I never got what may 
be termed a good grasp of any thing I learned. It is true that I was 
taught after a preposterous method. I had to learn Latin grammar out 
of a Latin book, and, long before I could construe Latin with any ease, 
the Greek grammar out of a Latin book. Then I had to write nonsense. 
verses, which were on a par with those intended to have some sense in 
them, aud ne better, and for which might have been substituted with im- 














mense advantage half-a-dozen lessons in dancing. Then I was sorely puz- 
zled at receiving precisely the same punishment—in the shape of two 
“ cakes,” as we termed them, inflicted with no mconsiderable force, with 
acane, well waxed at each end, on the outstretched palm—for a false 
quantity, a glance off my book, or a falsehood, of which mean offence I 
confess myself to have been once guilty. . : 

Without entering into further details of my school-life, suffice it to state 
that I left my Latin and Greek authors, my involuntary attempts at poet- 
ical composition, and my indiscriminating corporal punishments, as much 
a dreamer asI was when I began them. How I have spent my time 
since, what profession (if ty) I have embraced, how much time and 
money I have wasted in dreaming and scheming, I do nut propose to re- 
veal. All that is important for the public to know is, that I have led a 
studious life, have renewed my acquaintance with the dead languages at 
one of the universities, have acquired two or three living languages 
abroad, have studied several of the physical sciences, and (I don’t know 
whether this will interest the reader) have done many foolish things of 
which I now repent, and have taken one practical step in life which has 
done much to save me from ruin, and I know not what besides. 


Scuemes.—No. 1. A Public Economiser.—A large blue-book has been 
lately published containing some amusing information on the miscellaneous 
estimates. That blue-book cost much time and several hundreds, per- 
haps, thousands, of pounds in money. Now all that might have been 
saved if we had bad the good sense to appoint a Public Economiser, who 
should be sworn to secrecy, aud receive a salary of one per cent. on all 
savings which he could etfect in the public expenditure, without in any 
way impairing the efficiency of the public service. Such an ofticial should 
be endowed with full powers to call for all the accounts kept in all the go- 
vernment offices, aud to examine any of the officials employed therein. 
One of the first things to which he would direct his attention would oe 
bably be the cost of paper and printing, and he would soon find that, 
while one government office used a paper at about eleven shillings a 
ream, another would not be content with anything under double the 
price. He would satisfy himself that the first was of excellent quality, 
and report accordingly. One per cent. upon that saving would form a 
very good nucleus of an income. He would then address himself to the 
item of printing, and he would discover that while one department of go- 
vernment paid to one printer ten per cent. for a certain service, another 
department was in the habit of paying fifty per cent. for precisely the 
sameitem. From blue-books he would perhaps pass to official boxes, 
aud would find that a government lock, having cost for a long term of 
years some thirty-five shillings or thereabouts, might be supplied of very 
superior quality, and increased security, for twelve shillings. It is not 
the habit of the schemer to enter into minute details. The rough sketch 
is generally sufficient for him, and in this case is all that can be required. 
I propose, then, the appointment of a public economiser, sworn to secre- 
cy, armed with full powers of eutry into all government offices at all times, 
of calling for accounts, of examining witnesses, and, in a word, of wield- 
ing all the powers of a parliamentary committee. 1 should like the of- 
fice myself ; and if offered one per cent. upon all savings I could effect, 
would rent a house in Belgrave Square, set up my carriage, and look out 
for an estate in the country, with all the spirit and promptitude which 
befits my character. 

No. 2. A Scheme for an Association of Manufacture and Agriculture.— 
If | were a manufacturer about to establish a factory, 1 should leok out 
for a piece of barren land in the neighbourhvod of a large town ; and IL 
should mark the site of the factory on the highest part of the land. Hav- 
ing done this, I should search for what I admit to be very difficult to 
find, a farmer possessed of capital and sense enough to build houses for 
my operatives rent free, or nearly so, on condition of my placing at his 
disposal the drainage of those houses. For the married men I should re- 
quire good cottages with at least three rooms; and for the single men 
and women model lodging-houses on the best construction. Neither cot- 
tages nor lodging-houses should have gardens attached, though a eon 
of ground should be appropriated to exercise and amusement. A goo 
cottage may be built for about 70/., the rent of which, at five per cent., 
would be 3/. 10s. a-year. Now, it has been shown that the drainage of a 
house is worth at least 1/. a-head for each adult, and probably 10s. for 
each child; and if we take the average population of each cottage at are 
persons—say two adults and three children at different ages—we — 
have an annual value of exactly 3/. 10s; namely, 2. for the adults, an 
30s for the three children. The model lodging-houses would uot yield 
quite so large an interest; for one hundred men or women could not be 
well lodged for less than 30002. or 302. a-head. This would give an in- 
terest of scarcely three-and-a-half per cent. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to charge each inmate a penny a-day, or 30s. a-yeur rent, 1n ad- 
dition, of course, to a certain small sum for establishment expenses. [, 
the manufacturer, should supply the houses with water, cold and warm ; 
the warm being the waste-water of my steam-engiue, the cold raised to 
an elevated reservoir by the same engine working at night. The drain- 





age of my factory would, of course, be added to that from the houses, 
and be placed at the disposal of the farmer without cost. I should also 
lease him my steam power for agricultural purposes, at such times as he 
might require it, or when it was most convenient tor me to spare it. The 
farmer would have a large and ready market for all sorts of produce ; and 
I dare say that we could contrive to grind his corn for him, and to bake 
bread for the operatives, by some cunning adaptation of the factory fur- 
naces. I should recommend him (but of this he would be the best 
judge) to use no horses, but at once to lay down tram-roads, in parallel 
lines or radii, diverging from the factory as a centre. On these tram- 
roads, seed and manure might be conveyed to every part of the estate,and 
produce be collected into the barns,—moveable tram-roads, consisting of 
rails fixed on planks locking into each other, being used to convey mate- 
rials or produce to or from the spaces lying between the fixed tram- 
roads. In the centre of each tram-road I should recommend him to la 
a pipe of iron or earthenware, furnished with flanges for adapting astan 
pipe at proper intervals, so as to be able by means of a hose to apply the 
liquid manure to every part of the land,—the liquid, be it understood, 
being pumped out under high pressure by that great centre of force and 
universal drudge, the factory-engine. It is doubtful whether any stock 
ought to be kept on such a farm, except that biped stock to which allu- 
sion has been already made. The land immediately round the factory 
should be laid out as garden ground, and I am by no means sure that, by 
conducting the waste steam occasionally through porous tubes sunk one 
or two feet in the soil, we might contrive to supersede hot houses, and 
obtain an abundance of choice fruit and vensulien. Whether it would 
be possible for my agricultural associate to make use of my operatives for 
farming operations, at certain seasons, I do not know ; but [ think that 
he might employ them in that way to his own aud their advantage, and 
without any injury to me. Such is my plan for combining manufactures 
and agriculture. It will be seen that in it the human being is treated as 
stock, at least to a certain extent, that the central machinery of the fac- 
tory is made the universal drudge, and that irrigation by liquid manure is 
made to supersede the method now universally practised. A little chem- 
istry brought to bear on the operations of the farm, the drainage of the 
houses and factory being used as the mother-liquor for manures adapted 
to the different crops, would bring out some very striking results. 

No 3. A Scheme of Colonisation.—To my mind, the simplest and best 
way of conducting emigration is, by making it to turn entirely on the 
construction of roads. My scheme is easily set forth. The Government 
must turn universal road-maker—acting thus as a true pioneer to civilisa- 
tion. Having tixed upon one or more sites as eligible tor emigration, the 
first step would be to survey the whole territory or district, aud lay down 
a complete system of main roads. This being done, the next step would 
be to advertise for hands, which might be done somewhat in this fash- 
ion :—*‘‘ Colony of . The Government being about to construct —— 
miles of road in the above-named colony, will require hundred la- 
bourers. The labourers will be well fed, clothed, and lodged in wooden 
houses taken out for the purpose; their children will be instructed, and 
they will receive aedient advice free of charge. Means of public wor- 
ship will also be provided. Their wages in money will be teu shillings a 
week; aud they will be required to bind themselves to serve uutil such 
time as they shall have saved money enough to repay the amount of their 
passage-mouey, or until that sum shall have been paid down for them by 
colonists willing to engage their services for a term of years.” 

The details of such a scheme would be easily arranged. A legal do- 
cument, setting forth the terms of the engagement, might also comprise a 
form of receipt for money repaid towards liquidating the cost of the pas- 
sage. Many of the emigrants might pay over, week by week, the greater 
part of their wages to redeem themselves from their engagement with 
the Government; and in that case, employers about to hire them would 
have to pay merely the balance. 

Ip this way the road would become the feeder of the colony. If there 
were a great demand for other labour, men would be rapidly drafted off 
the roads ; and the costof their passage being refunded, Goverument 
would have the means wherewith to freight other vessels. Ou the other 
hand, when the demand for labour was less, or the colony ina state of 
temporary depression, the work of road-making, by which the resources 
of the colony would be securely enlarged, would go on briskly. in like 











manner the road-making in the colonies might go on more or less briskly, 
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R the demand for c 
do this, it might immediatel 


If the Government would 


labour athome fell or rose. the able 


refuse every eg of —— to si 
ied labourer at home, and save at once all the expenditure upon him ; 
~ it might proceed to put down vagrancy withra high and fem aa 
It must be obvious how a system of rewards and encouragements m 1 
be grafted on this plan. Perhaps, instead of a fixed wages of me 8 - 
lings a-week, if would be better to adopt, in all cases, & oyoum © nar 
work, adjusted so as give the really hard-working man his poun — ; 
at least. But the wages must, of course, vary with the current rate o 
es in the colony. : 
"No. 4. A Hot- Water Company.—I do net think that population hes os 
come dense enough or rich enough to make the plan lately proposed for 
conveying sea-water from a to London, and a — os 
the line, pay. Fifty or a hundred years hence 1t may do ~ am te 
more sanguine of the success of a scheme for conveying hot water Ir 4 
the districts where coal is cheap along the lines of railroad to the m Potro 
England, erectingpumping-engines at convenient ee eer re e 
water from peint to point. Sea-water which sould only be used for bat ing o 
too much of a luxury to pay the purveyors. Notso with hot water, whic 
has an almost unlimited application to bathing and to heating purposes, 
both in town and country. Itis probable, too, that it might be supplie 
at such a price as to be largely consumed by the owners of steam-engines, 
instead of cold water, fot icodiog the boilers. The pipes being sunk two 
feet or so underground, would convert the earth immediately over and 
around them into one long forcing-bed, which might yield a variety of 
early prodace. The low cost of coal at the mine, and its high price in 
most ofour large towas, really make this plan feasible enough,—quite as 
feasible as that other plan of supplying all the towns of England with gas 
manufactared at the source of supply of the raw material—coal. In tnis 
suggestion I am not altogether original, as I have somewhere read that, 
upwards of a thousand years ago, hot water was conveyed in earthen 
pipes through one of the cities o the East. 

No. 5. A National Pantheon.—I am not sorry that England has not 
yet builta National Pantheon. She has had, and still has, many better 
things to do; aud perhaps, if she began it before public opinion was ripe 
for it, it might be each au empty mausoleum as that in Paris. The Bavarian 
Walhalla is the sort of thing we should have when we have any thing. 
But we have ow Houses of Parliament to fiuish first; and we must, as 
soon as they are built, erect a National Gallery. After that, perhaps, a Pan- 
theon may be fairly looked tor. Ido not advocate it out of vainglory, 
though the recollection of the great names of England still without a mou- 
umeut or artistic record of any sort does not tend, at times, to puff one up 
with national conceit. No. [ advocate it as a school for adults, and ales- 
soniu history. Hitherto all our monumental etforts have been so irregular, 
and wauting ia purpose and method, that I am fairly ashamed of them. 
To say nothing of our tailares in stone, marble, and bronze out-of-doors, 
what we have to show in-doors is sadly scattered aad inappropriately 
placed. There is the Abbey, with its Poots’ Corner, aud its monstrous 
monuments in the nave, aad Watt stowed away in a narrow chapel at the 
side. There is something very scrambling in that. Then the New Houses 
of Parliament are to form a second fragmentary Pantheon for statesmen 
and warriors, and a sprinkling of men of scieace who could not be decently 
kept out. Then, again, there is the Guildhall, and the twopenny show at 
St. Paul’s. 

Why should we not have some one building which might bring all 
such monuments for the future together with an aim and purpose? I am 
no architect, but such a building has often risen before my mind’s eye 
with wondarfal distiuctness. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, comes 
nearest to my conception of it. It should be a large central hall (1 
thiuk the style should be Gothic), with lateral halls of the same shape, 
corresponding to the chapels of a Gothic cathedral, opening out of it by 
lofty arches. The acknowledged and undisputed head of each depart- 
ment of human knowledge and skill should stand as a colossal statue, 
each under his arch, distinctly visible both from the central hall and from 
the compartment over which he presides. Each compartment should be 
adorned with (he busts of a second class of worthies, each bust also on a 
pedestal; and those who had done subordinate but good service, deserv- 
ing of honourable mention, should have their names inscribed upon the 
wails. The name, with the date of birth and death, adding, perhaps, a 
brief mention of the discovery, work, or achievement which had render- 
el it famous, should appear on each tablet. Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Newton, Harvey, Locke, Bishop Butler, Wren, Cook, Howard, Adam 
Sinith, Watt, Arkwright, Nelson, Wellington, Pitt, Jenner, Bell, Flaxman, 
Scott,—what heroes tor full-length statues occur to the recollection at 
once, to say nothing of one or two still living who will not occupy a 
lower place! No vation under the sun, not even any two put togetler, 
can show such a glorious list of immortal names. What a lesson in his- 
tory, what an eucouragement to patriotic exertion, what a pleasant 
lounge fur idleness, this National Pantheon might be made! Would it 
not be possible to make it the centre to a group of buildings devoted to 
the purposes of science? This might be worth thinking about. 


—_—.@———. 


BALMORAL. 


The river at this point makes aslight curve to the northward, and the 
grounds of Balmoral Castle occupy the space thus rounded off by the 
Dee, when it again turns to the south andeast. Immediately west of 
the Balmoral gates, there isa mountain view unequalled on the Dee, or 
probably iu any other quarter of this country. Looking westward, the 
eye Brass at once, and in nearly a circle, many of the largest mountains 
in Aberdeenshire. We counted thirteen differont mouniain peaks, all of 
considerable altitude, and forming, apparently, a riug around Balmoral. 
The Castle itself is a conglomeration of additions and supplements to a 
house that had once been of very contracted dimensions. It belonged to 
the Earl of Fyte, and was held on lease from his trustees by the late Sir 
Robert Gordon, a brother of the present Earl of Aberdeen. Like the late 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Robert Gordou was employed in the foreign depart- 
ment and diplomacy of the couutry. He was for a considerable period 
the ambassador from Britain at the Court of Vienna; and the contrast 
was complete, from the bustle and gaieties of the then dissipated and frivo- 
lous capitalof the Austrian Empire, to the lonely quiet of his Highland 
castle. He held the place as more a permauent than a shooting residence, 
and made additions to the house, and improvemeuts on the grounds, with- 
out dreaming that they were to be appropriated for the purposesof a 
royal residence. He dia the best with an uapromising business that 
could have been accomplished. Balmoral Castle louks southward. The 
Tiver sweeps round the grounds at the back of the residence in arapid 
current. Young shrubberies and trees cover alinvst entirely the grouuds 
that strictly belong to the Castle, with the exception of the lawn and 
gardeas between the front entrance and the xk road. Immediately 
at the road the ground rises rapidly to the south, forming a high hill, Cairn 
Gowan, which is very well wooded. The road having been run in the 
front of the hill, at a’small elevation, completely overlooks the grounds 
of Balmoral, and the trees planted on the bank have not yet formed au 
efficient screen ; but their services in that respect are unnecessary, as the 
Castle is ata considerable distance from the road, which cannot be much 
frequented, unless from motives of curiosity. 
adapted for, and more followed by, travellers 
runs in that direction, and the great north road from Perth to Spey-side, 
then through Morayshire and Naira to Fort-George, on the Moray Frith, 
ata short distance from Inverness, falls into Dee-side, from one to two 
tiles west of Balmoral, and of course on the northern banksof the river. 
\ The garden or pleasure-grounds in front of and around the Castle, were 

aid out with considerable care and taste by Sir Robert Gordon. The ap- 
freeshes to the Castle from the east and west gates sweep down the bank 
: sone ae and meet together in the hollow below, from which, 
iteelf. 8 da ee wept and walks, there is a slight ascent to the house 
dently as a ter is almost indescribable. The additions were made evi- 
our of ifferent periods, upon no fixed plan ; and an architect must 
Citlene political historians say of the Constitution, that though the 
ond-ten parts taken separately might not suit well, yet altogether it forms 
the ret me edifice. Balmoral is said to have its name as “ the seat of 
its — dari, and deserves it uow better than at any former period of 
oak ied ; although we presume that a residence of some description 
wont Ps its place for along period. Her Majesty and suite arrived at Bal- 
forty-ei oy Aberdeen on the 8th of September last. The distance is 

a dit m ye and therefore little more than a pleasant drive. All 
acsumpiias 7 a by the population to render it thoroughly pleasant was 
anneal ond oes Majesty 8 visits to Scotland have turned out to be 
200 end hse theeme sar ato valor maps £9 and respect to her per- 
parte of her dominions, end “ye s strictly and deservedly popular in all 
of Scotland, , ne more so than in her ancient kingdom 
ora all matters into account, we doubt whether she has 
vied: theum ant earty reception than in Aberdeenshire ; and, at the pe- 
perhaps thie ‘ones ata: a we aber had been made in Irelan'!, 
The vast multitudes wie hail aber Fi ~ aged a 
Peared to have be s who aaile ier arrival in the city of Aberdeen, ap- 

en drawn from a considerable distance. There could 


The northern road is better 
- The current of business 





She Albion. 


be no doubt that in the ——- street of that city—which has a most 
imposing effect, trom its length in one straight line, its breadth, and the 
uniform regularity of its white granite buildiugs—there were assembled 
on that morning double the number of all its inhabitants; and many of 
the parties present must have, therefore, travelled far. The journey on- 
wards to Balmoral was one continued triumphal progress through an end- 
less series of flower-formed arches, and amidst the most siucere expres- 
sions of attachment from a very independent class of her Majesty’s peo- 
ple. The splendour of the scenery, aud the earnest good will manifes- 
ted everpanana in tue journey, contributed, probably enough, to put the 
Royal party in good humour with their new home ; and Balmoral Castle 
gained their approval. The matrons of the district, honest, hardwork- 
ing housewives themselves, tell many little stories ot Her Majesty’s ac- 
tivity. They will assure any person, who may inquire into these matters, 
that within an hour after her arrival, the Queen was perfectly acquain- 
ted with every nook and pantry in the Castle; and from its singular 
three-cornered, angular turnings and windings, the picking up of that ac- 
qusintance must have been a work of difficulty. Others who approve 
more of out of door exercise, say that before sunset her Majesty had 
reached the Caira Gowan, and enjoyed, certainly, a prospect not to be 
often realized. The habits of the suite were necessarily regulated some- 
what by the activity and energy of the movements of their superiors, and 
they were occasionally more laborious and rapid than many ladies would 
care to pursue. For some days after their arrival at Balmoral,a number 
of policemen, some of them, we believe, from London, were stationed at 
the gates and on the grounds. The precautionagainst over-curious intru- 
ders was, however, found to be altogether unnecessary. The only per- 
sous who approached the place were on business. The policemen were 
the only idle people to be sven, and they gradually disappeared. Mr. 
Punch, we believe, in his zeal for the comfort ot his Queen, scolded the 
Scotch very seriously, for a professional wit, on their inquisitiveness; and, 
in proof thereof, quoted the title at least ofa sheet oe daily —tifty 
miles from the Castle, under the ambitious name of the Balmoral Guide. 
Mr. Punch was misinformed, for we rather think that this literary specu- 
lation originated with, and was conduct-d by, an Englishman. The peo- 
ple of the district discriminated, we must say, with very nice tact, be- 
tween the periods when, without improprieiy, they might manifest their 
feelings o1 loyalty, or indulge a natural curiosity to see the Queen, the 
Prince, and all the other great folks, but a the small folks—for 
it seemed always a settled point that the Royal children were the great- 
est objects of curiosity—and those when it would have been annvying 
and disrespectful to intrude on the privacy and retitement which the 
Mouarch has surely an equal right to expect with her subjects. So at 
no time could a stranger have supposed, from any thing visible at Balmo- 
ral, or tor miles on either side, that any more remarkable person was resi- 
dent there than “ the great Earl,” or the laird and his family, for whose 
accommodation the original mansion had beeu built. Mr. Punch himself 
could not have been more courteously dealt with in that respect, if he 
had received and followed the good advice to take summer lodgings at 
Ballater, and driak the waters of Pannanich, which are eminently aatibil- 
ious ; or subinitted his person to the heaviest shower-bath of the wells— 
which we take to be a covling process of ablution; and one in favour 
with cripples, who say they derive great advantage from the waters, dis- 
covered in a series of dreams to an old bed-ridden female some hundred 
years ago—for the effectual cure and removal of all her maladies. 

A number of cottages have been erected in the vicinity of Balmoral, 
and a considerable population gathered together on the river for two 
miles eastward, both on the north and south banks of the Dee. The 
cottages are generally remarkable for their neatness, their little gar- 
dens, and the apparent attention of the people to floriculture. All their 
windows are profusely decrated with roses and fuschiw, and the neigh- 
bourhood wears a satisfactory air of comfort. A mile beneath the castle, 
at aspot where the Dee labours roughly over arocky bed, a suspension 
bridge has been thrown over the river, communicating with the church 
aud school of Crathie on the north bank. Towards the bridge, on the 
south side, a few cottages in the old style of clachans still remain. Their 
inmates were, we believe, repeatedly visited by their Royal neighbours, 
who evinced considerable interest in their welfare. We have heard that 
her Majesty intends to establish a new schoul, neither at Balmoral nor 
Crathie, but at Ballater, six or seven miles eastward. There are few dis- 
tricis of country in which elementary education 1s better conducted than 
in Aberdeenshire, aud one or two more of the eastern counties, where 
the schoolmasters may participate in the Dick Bequest; which, originat- 
ing with a private gentleman, secured for the teachers, in the numerous 
parishes to which it applies, all those reasonable advantages many years 
ago, that are now generally sought for the profession. Sull there is room 
for new and improved schools in several of these terrible parishes, where 
a minister may jive habitually forty miles trom some of his parishioners, 
but without passing over his ecclesiastical domuin. 

The chain-bridge of Crathie is a pretty toy. Its slender wires and 
chains have an advantage, in giving something like an electric shock to 
passengers who look down to the augry current, and fierce rocks with 
the black pools between them, streaked occasionally with white; and 
begin then to contemplate the quantity of iron between them and a 
dangerous calamity. ‘The trustees of this aerial structure lave taken the 
precaution of affixing boards at each end of the bridge, whereon, in very 
large letters, of size commensurate with the importance of the announce- 
men, the public are warned agaiust allowing two loaded carts to be on 
the bridge at the same time. The proceeding is complimentary to the 
literature of Highland carters, for it makes the risk of life a penalty of 
incapacity to read notices of traps suspeuded by the road trustees. Upon 
the proposed visit of the Court to that quarter being made known, the 
bridge was tested with a view to ascertain its capucity to bear the Royal 
carriages. It was pronounced safe, but the party crossed the river at 
Ballater, and declined the experiment. 

Crathie church stands high on one of the hills that border Dee. The 
view from the church is very fine, and stretches a considerable dis- 
tance westward. The churchitself is a large and unpretending building, 
with a small clump of trees surrounding it on the little platfurm selected 
for its site. The services are conducted in two languages by the same 
minister. English is used for the first, and Gaelic fur the second service. 
The Queen aud Prince Albert regularly atteuded the first service during 
their residence at Balmoral. This circumstance considerably iucreased 
the congregation on the first Sabbath forenoon; but the difference was 
not, we believe, remarkable on any other day. In this revolutionary year, 
when emperors and monarchs have been flying hither and thither, in the 
utmost confusion and consternation, from their subjects, the visits of our 
Sovereign to Crathie church attested clearly the strengta of constitutional 
principles. The personal popularity of the Queen is unquestionably an 
element not to be overlooked ; but we doubt the possibility of an absolute 
monarch, or an intriguing monarch, ever being again popular in any Eu- 
ropean country. The Emperor Nicholas is teared; but he is not a per- 
son likely to be loved. Even Nicholas might have envied the simplieity 
apparent in all the British Monarch’s proceedings in the Highlands. The 
Queen and the Prince occupied one of the frout seats in the gallery. 
They were not surrounded by guards or courtiers; but a farmer's family 
were seated to the right and another to the left of their pew and the seats 
behind were occupied by persons of the same class. A country squireen 
and his wife would have made more bustle than Prince Albert and the 
highest lady of the land, in their attendance on public worship. Their 
route to and from church lay by a narrow lane between the church and 
the ricketty chain-bridge; aud the same line is followed by three-f arths 
of the congregation. Down this narrow laue walked together prince and 
peasant—the Queen and the plaided Highland matrons, in their white 
caps, with their little bibles carefully wrapped in a snow-white 'kerchief, 
and a sprig of thyme, southern-wood, or of rosemary, placed between 
the leaves. The blue bonnet and the jewelled crown met once more, in 
better times, perhaps, than when the aucestors of that Royal lady—daring, 
tierce, and gallant meu—hunted amongst the wide forests of the Dee, the 
wolf and the wild boar, surrounded by the numerous serfs, who were 
slaves, affixed to the soil of the district, and the property of the nobles. 
And yet the Queen of England was safer there than even her rude, bold 
predecessor, Malcom Canmore, guarded by his numerous vassals, and the 
strength ofan arm never felt aud then forgotten. The lady had no guard. 
There were no policemen near the spot. The soldiers who were suppos- 
ed to have been sent as a guard to Balmoral passed onwards to the Castle 
of Braemar, eight miles above the Royal residence. The conduct of the 
peasantry was very creditable to their discernment; it formed in some 
respects the highest courtesy; they neither sought to avoid nor to meet 
the Royal party—the Queen, the Prince, and one or two ladies who ac- 
companiod them; they neither quickeved their pace to escape from their 
fellow- worshippers, nor slackened it tc be in the way, from motives of 
curiosity; but the congregation walked on to the south side of the bridge, 
where a carriage waited for the Queen, exactly as if no greater personages 
had been amongst them than are to be found in the ordinary elements of 
a country congregation, where the heritors do not attend the parish church. 
The family of a small heritor would have exhibited far more exclusive- 
ness than their Sovereign. 


The was preached an excellent sermon. The parish minister deli- 


vered plain practical discourses of an Evangelical character; but not more 


striking to those who not merely hear, but 
than the homily delivered by the Queen. was altogether a : 
and may have beena profitable lessou, regarding the ane pe equality 

w 


nder over what they see, 


men before their er, thus to find the greatest monarch ‘ 
going and coming from the house of prayer, and worshipping there, in 
company with the hard-toiled tand the humble cottager in one of 
the distant parishes of her wide dominions.—Scoitish Rivera. — Tait. 





THE SWEDENBORGIAN. 


“ Well, then, sir,” said Mrs. de Courcy, *‘ the entirely ignorant cam ome, 
ly be approached by a miracle. It was but yesterday morning —— 
Now, Georgina, my dear! Dear love, pray listen to me. Such vanities 
at such a time !” 

“ Dear mamma, I was only Mr. St. John was only so very kind as, 
to offer to chaperone me to the concert this evening; and—and —— You 
know, mamma,” she added, wickedly, “they sing a great deal in the 
spirit-world.” 

It was a very sweet voice this of dear Georgina; it made me look at 
her, which I had not done before; and I saw, as well as the bonnet 
would let me, a very pretty face indeed: but Mrs. de Courcy summoned 
off my attention agaiu in an instant. 

‘Intolerable !” she muttered. “ Well, it was but yesterday morning 
T found my housemaid, who could hardly spell, in the heart of the 
Memorable Relations. She had seen it open on the table. The broom 
dropped against the wall, the duster on the floor; and there was she in- 
haling the spirit of Swedenborg out of those wonderful words. “Do 
you understand what you are reading?” I asked, ‘‘ Understand !” she 
answered ; ‘oh, yes! this is all clear—all light.’ “Bat you can hardly 
read,” I said, “ and this is no spelling-book.” “Ido not know how it 
is,” she answered, “ but I do understand.’’ And she did, for she gave me 
an account of what she had found, as clear as I could have given myself. 
That is a miracle, sir.” 

“ There is no lack of miracles,” replied I ; ‘‘ the book itself is a miracle, 
if a miracle is a thing one can’t account for. But, indeed, | hope your 
hoasemaid didn’t open at the page at which I opened.” 

“And pray why not, sir? and what page?” j 

“Why,” I said, “ it is one which gives me a most distressing notion of 
the breeding of the creatures into whose society we all are going. Swe- 
denborg says he was in a room where two ghosts were discoursing on 
irresistible grace. The logic didn’t prosper, and at last (it was one way 
of throwing a light upon the subject) one of them suatched up the can- 
dlestick and fluug it at the other’s head. I forget what impression was 
produced by it. It must have been the ghust ofa candlestick, or it 
wouldn’t have made any. But really it is very bad manners to fling about 
even ghosts of candlesticks.” 

‘* All colours are alike to the blind,” replied Mrs. de Courcy, very an- 
grily. ‘The New Church is yoader—you may see it rising there by the 
railroad ; the wings, these two, of the genius of this modern age. Come, 
there, if you will, and learn. Come, or forbear tu come; bat if you 
come, you will hear words there which angels leave their stars to 
listen to.”’ 

I was relieved from my embarrassment by a move of the young lady 
to the piano. I was surprised, as it was only a morning call, and | was 
not prepared for the excuse of excellence in the daughter of such @ mo- 
ther; but there was sufficient reason. However she came by it, re- 
markable natural power had been more remarkably cultivated. She 
sang one or two French songs, which Madame Dorus Gras had made fa- 
miliar to me; aud while the intensely difficult execution was almost as 
good, her own peculiar genius gave a new charm to them. The mother, 
with all her abhorrence of vanities, listened critically, as it she quite 
understood and valued Georgina’s talent. They perplexed me, both of 
them; and when, at the end of a few minutes, the singer started from 
the piano, and, with a “ Well, between mamma and me, you have had 
enough of us, I fancy,” carried off mamma in a most abrupt retreat, a 
whole crowd of feelings came rushing out in the curiosity with which I 
asked Mrs. St. John whether it was from the new planet that so strange 
a pair had fallen. : 

St. John had followed the ladies down stairs, and we heard him slam 
his study-door with a tone of exhausted deliverance, which promised us 
a teteatete of at least half-an-hour before he would recover from 
his sofa. 

“ This is not a question they are likely to ask about you,” she answer- 
ed. “How could you be so stupid! But you are past lecturing. Mrs. 
de Courey was a fashionable beauty. She married early, was left an 
early widow, with an immense fortune, and dear Georgina fur an only 
child. I am summing up fast, to save questions. She was splendidl 
dissipated for a few years, and then partly she forsook dissipation, y 
it forsook her. But she wanted stimulants, and her talents required un- 
common ones. She fell, two yearsago, under the influence of a singular 
person, a Mr. Fenton, and became inoculated with what seems to an- 
swer. At present she is an apostie of Swedenborg onan, the milliners 
of Cheltenham, who accept her doctrines at the price of her patronage ; 
and she bores poor Frederick into distraction with books and tracts, 
which she insists on his reading, and weekly homilies, and examinations 
in them.”’ 

“But the daughter; how came she by that brilliant music ?” 

“Oh, she has been perfectly educated. Mrs. de Courcy is only a half 
visionary ; her stutf about vanities was only because she was speaking 
herself, and wished to be attended to. You saw how splendidly she was 
dressed. She is herself very highly cultivated. Georgina has had the 
best masters ; and her mother has, perhaps, done more for ber than they. 
And yet it almost makes me sick to think of it; with all their gifts, and 
their brilliance, and their talents, a lunatic asylum is the ouly place fit 
for either of them.” 

“‘ To preach to the spirits there. 
lady didn’t seem to be infected.” 

“Ob, it is not that!” Mrs. St. John answered. ‘ Mouey and beauty 
have always right enough to be eccentric, even at the expense of other 
people. I could forgive them the misery they are to Frederick ; but it 
is afar more serious effair, and Georgina—ah I have no patience 
with her !” 

[thought I could have a great deal. 

“ Every one, | suppose, has a serious side,” Mre. St. John continued ; 
‘‘ that is, behind all the talk, and show, and acting of life. Even the most 
foolish people have a sort of knowledge that, after all, this is not real life; 
and they have either a vague notion of another, or else of something in 
this world of more genuine importance ; some way of satisfying them- 
selves about themselves, either by under practice or future hopes. Most 
of us keep this side in better order than the other, and think and feel 
much better than we act; but there are some unlucky people that, if 
there be any where a single grain of absurdity or disease in their charac- 
ters, insist on its rooting and growing exactly in this one coruer, and, in 
the protection of secrecy, let it shoot into the most extravagant forms. 
All the outside talk and chatter is nonsense. But this unlucky Mr. Fen- 
ton has so possessed Mrs. de Courcy, that she is determined her daughter 
shall marry him ; and Georgina herself, though she allows she does not 
love him—rather, perhaps, dislikes him—has got a no tion, from which 
nothing can shake her, that it is her duty, which she accepts without re- 
luctance. Oh, I have talked and talked to her! but what can one say ? 
There is nothing too mad for people when twisted religion has gut hold 
upon them. Notions taken up without reason, there is uo reasoniug with; 
and one is but diving at random into the ocean of fancies to look for am 
antidote to a caprice.” 

I was more touched at the marrying business than I liked toown, [I 
always felt, as I suppose most unmarried men feel, asort of annoyance 
when ary young lady of my acquaintance was about to pass into the 
state from which only ugly death could free her. It is a possibility de- 
stroyed. One would have them wait till one’s self has chosen, and one 
likes to moralize on the melancholy risk a are running with another. 
But I felt more than this here, which I was glad to explain to myeelf from 
the unhappy nature of the connection which the lady seemed to be 
forming. 

“Weil,” said I, “ then shall you and I take up the cards and try if we 
can beat this Mr. Fenton?” 

She laughed. 

“What, you mean you are to make love to Georgina, and I am to help 
you? Ithink you may safely try, after the impression you made to- 
day.” 

a] did not say so; but if Mr. Fenton is really objectionable, hamanity 
would vg 

‘‘ Humanity ! you may come to the party with me this evening, and 
you will meet them both. I did not tell you Mr. Fenton was objection- 
able. I don’t know him personally. I only know that he is a preacher, 
and that Mr. St. Johu dislikes him in consequence: but eccentricity 
makes a yery little talent remarkable. Mr. Fenton, in this strange line 
of his, is very popular, and is to be met whenever you like to meet him.” 

“It is as weil to see one’s enemy,” said I. ‘It there is aay chance of 
beating him, or any credit to be got in doing it, I think I will try.” 





For madame, perhaps: butthe young 
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7 this ti . John had rejoined us. After dispersing the undigested 
bate ne ina my humourous pce he we ars took bis hat 
a made me go out with him fora walk. Inthe course of it he gave 
mea few details of what he kuew of Mr. Fenton, which emeeie 
stripping off the colouring which was laid on by his general —— fe 
what was ouré—to no more than this,—that it was rumoured he : 
a wild life when young ; and that now he was the Cheltenham as 
all the fashionable people went to the New Church. His — sp ~ 
at Mrs. de Courcy, gave a point to what he said ; but it was, i fa 990 
thing. Easily enoagh, Mr. Fenton might be but one more os ym ° ~ 
early recklessness being suddenly and violently checked, and t on _ e 
ing into another extravagauce, because plain respectability pe Sw tg 
for his emotions. The same causes might make an anes ~— . 
borgian which made ascetics in old times, or Pietistevangelicals tn later ; 
arid if this was 80, what business had my impertinence im trying to pee 
him? The field was reoccupied by a person who had as _ a right 
to be there as I; and be lady’s odd way of expressing herse f was — 
likely ty be assumed. They would -. = = | machinations, an 

rm one of their wedding party. 
“Patatflenghiog ot myecl! for all this excitement about people I had on- 
ly seen for one strange half hour (though strangeness is a wonderful ripe- 
ner of intimacy), I accompanied the St. Johns to the concert. obi 

It was crowded,—one of those uneasy evenings when long due invita 
tions are wiped off at smallest expense to the entertainer, but at a very 
serious one to the entertained. ur eyes swept the glittering expanse 
of jewelled and turbaned head-dresses. The De Courcys had not arrived. 

We kept our places near the door, aud, in afew minutes, their names 
came echoing up the staircase, and they entered, accompanied 7 Mr. 
Fenton. Others, besides ourselves, were anxious for a view of this ora 
tor, and astir over the room ; the music lost the sound of being 
listened to, and the crowd hung back that all might see, and yet none 
too rudely, on so augast a presence. Perhaps I was the only per- 
gon who at first did not see him. Georgina was so beautiful, that, for the 
moment, I had not a glance to spare from her. In the moraing I had 
lost the exquisite head, and the ong straight, Egyptian neck. A gold 
chain was coiled, like a snake, into her dark hair, and a green emerald 
glittered out above her forehead like its jewelled eye. J thought I had 
never seen so superb a creature ; and although my own absurd fancies 
sank, crashed into the dust, 1 determined that the man, let him be what 
he would for whom this being was destined, must be my enemy. I would 
. ton. ; 
nethe ladice swept on up the room, and vanished asa beaatiful thought 
vanishes in the crowding and crushing of common life, They bowed as 
they passed me ; the mother, with the stateliest bend of her proud head ; 
Georgina, witha smile. I turned asI lost them. Now, what was Mr. Fen- 
ton about? He was standing where they had lelthim. I could only see 
his profile. He was looking on upon the scene, just speaking here and 
there a word of recoguition to the most pressing claimant; but neither 
joining in it, nor wishing to join, yet without the slightest vulgar affecta- 
tion of being too good for what was round him. If he wasin Folly’s 
shrine, he was no tinsel idol, there. No weak enthasiastever carried so 
painfula forehead, nor charlatan so high a one; and with somarked a 
stamp of greatness on him, if he were au intriguer, he would have chosen 
a more ambitious sphere than a Swedenborgian pulpit. : 

I began to thiok it might well be more than duty which had reconciled 
Georgina. If I could ouly see his eye! Preseutly he turned, and it met 
mine. He remarked my look, as Isaw by the change from the gaze of in- 
difference as the eye singled out its object in the crowd. It wasan eye 
one doves not like to see in an enemy : nota defying eye, which challenges 
one to meet it ; but an eye that, as you looke into it, seemed, like very 
deep water, unfathomable. I felt as if my own vision were quenched in it, 
anda kind of awe crept over me as | looked at him, which promised 
poorly, indeed, for rivalry. Some one offered to introduce me; I sup 

, observing my interest: but I declined, till | was better able to col- 

tmyself. But I was too much fascinated to cease watching him, till, at 
the end of half an hour a few words to his entertainer and a very gentle 
smile, he withdrew trom the room. Every one seemed to breath more 
freely ; sure sign enough that this retreating figure was that of one greater 
than ourselves. 

Mrs. St. John sat ensconced in acorner ; a vacant seat was by her, and I 
took it. 

“ We need not trouble ourselves with a conspiracy, “I said, “ if that 
was Mr. Fenton.” ; 

“ Hush !” she said, as she pressed my arm. I looked up; Georgina was 
close to us. She was coming upto speak to Mrs. St. John, who made 
room for her on the sofa, and she sat down with us. The sight of Mr. 
Fenton had rebuked me into my senses again. I was able to talk tolera- 








wind ie word, every smile. and every feeling which had flowed from 
her, round and round my heart. : 

As Mrs. St. John had disliked Mr. Fenton without reason, so when I 
told her what his appearance forced me to think of him, her mind began 
to waver in his favour; and the next morning when [ told her I intended 
to call, and she found that I could not laugh naturally when she laughed 
at me, the thing seemed to lose its entirely light appearance; and even to 
be trying to win his wreath from him began to look questionable. 

It was all of nouse. A kind of instinct sometimes supersedes every 
other faculty, unseats even conscience, and insists on the entire control of 
us, whether for evil or for good. Call | would, and that at polite life’s 
very earliest hour. I had secured myself a pretext, and, armed with 
my beautiful fetter, my desperate recklessness brought me to the door. 
I was shown into a very elegant room, which I had no leisure to ob- 
serve, for even my impudence was confused at finding the awfal Mrs. 
de Courcy alone. She rose. I blundered out my bracelet in my con- 
fusion, and was stammering the most helpless imbecilities when I found 
that, from some unexplained cause, her manner was utterly changed to- 
wards me. She received me with apparently genuine pleasure, and 
thanked me warmly for my politeness. She even began to talk on seri- 
ous subjects to me; the most sure sign of her good-will. Presently 
Georgiva entered with Mr. Fenton ; both of them smiling, evidently glad 
to see me. 

In a low, but beautifully toned voice, the latter told me he was pleased 
to have the opportunity of being introduced tome. He had heard my 
name, he was good enough to say, from other quarters; and Miss de 
Courcy had told him that our acquaintance would be a mutual pleasure 
to us. Oh how my heart smote me at this unsuspecting confidence! 
What would [I not bewe given for the enchanter’s power to split the walls 
and vanish through them! Here was the spell which had charmed away 
Mrs. de Cuurcy’s frown. It was to him, whose peace I was plotting to 
undermine, that I was to owe my chance for a trial. 

I really believe I blushed; and I should have become helplessly con- 
fused if he had not continued his good nature till he saw I was at my 
ease. Half anhour ed—an hour—and there seemed no wish that | 
should take my leave; at last shame drove me to a move, but it was ouly 
to receive an invitation to join them the next day at dinner. To join 
them? Then, of course, at once I was admitted into easy intimacy. I 
was told to come when I liked. Did I ride? Georgina liked riding, and 
would accept my escort. 

I had made up my mind fora thousand storms; not at all for so fair 
a sea andso smooth a wind. When I carried my perplexity to the St. 
Johns, St. John himself was convinced they were proselytising—it was 
all nonsence, there could be no good in a Swedenborgian preacher. Mrs. 
St. John thought they saw through me, and intended to punish me, Yet 
why take such trouble with the impertinence of a stranger, from whom 
a cold world would have relieved them? In spite of a thousand misgiv- 
ings, an inexplicable fascination seemed to draw me towards Mr. Fenton ; 
and [ thought to be trifled with by Georgina better than the tenderness 
of all the world besides. I was too devoted to be proud, and from her 
even ridicule would be tolerable. 

Well, [dined with them; the day following I was there again, and the 
next. As our intimacy deepened we drew all more and more together. 
It was wonderful, but it was delightful. Notaday passed now which 
did not see me at their house. Georgina drew a little, though scarcely 
so well asI. Mrs. de Courecy was absorbed always in her visions of her 
folios, and took, or seemed to take, no notice of us. In the afternoon we 
went out riding; and Mr. Fenton, though he knew all this, seemed best 
pleased when we had been most together, and was seldom at the house 
excepting in the evenings. Sometimes I did a little metaphysics 
with mamma, in discreeter style than my first essay. Sometimes Mr. 
Feuton himself would give an hour to talking to me, and to making me 
talk. 

I can give little idea of the conversation of this extraordinary 
man. He combined more deep thought, with seemingly deeper 
calm, than any man [ had ever met with. He knew all I wished to 
say—he would say it for me when I bungled. Even my thoughts 
he seemed to divine; and my first uneasiness with him entirely 
vanished, so completely had I given up looking forward with any fixed 
intention, and was content to let each day bring its own joys or its own 
sorrows with it. Many a half-bitter laugh I had with myself at my no- 
tion of eclipsing him. He never alluded to his engagement with Georgi- 
na, neither did Mrs. de Courcy. He was very little with her; she did 
not appear to expect he should be; and he only wished that she should 
be with me. I was out of my depth in a current too strong to stem, evén 
had I kuown which way toswim. 1 felt that I was swept away in 
the stream, and that Mr. Fenton, and only he, knew whether it was bear 





ably ; and what had been intended but as a move of civility for afew 
moments of meaningless politeness, became her evening’s resting -place. 
We talked of every thing,—music, books, scenery, amusements, even per- 
sonalities, aud in everything we agreed strangely. The same depth of 
sensitiverness which made her singing so remarkable, she carried through 
all hermind. She felt, where I only knew ; and wheu I sketched the out- 
lines, she painted in the figures with her warm heart-colouring. Never 
had I met so dangerous a person. I forgot all. No warning spirit arose 
to wake my recollection of Mr. Fenton, Mrs. St. John managed all the 
little skilful arrangements to preserve our party. Ouce Georgina was 
called away to sing, yet she was not away. She sang one of Tennyson “ 
little things of which we had, both been speaking; and as the fall rich 
tones wentrolling round the room, I thought I caught upon them a breath 
of feeling which I had told her should be thrown into it, and which be- 
foreshe had not appeared to observe. She returned to us when it was 
over, and she looked at meas if to ask whether [ had taken notice. Oh, 
that look! There wassomething then,—a feeling of the tenderest kind, 
which only we two understood in all the crowd. 

The thermometer was getting high. I raised my head for a moment, 
and, leauing against the corner of the door, I saw our genius. His strange 
melancholy eyes were fixed full upon us, not watching us,—Mr. Fenton 
could not watch,—but gazing through and through us, as if he were feel- 
ing all that we were feeling, and knowing more of us than, perhaps, we 
knew curselves. d 

She saw me start, and looked up, too. I hoped she might have shown 
some slight agitation; but there was none—not the smallest. A quiet 
smile of pleasure rushed into her features, and she beckoned to him to join 
us; bat, with a kind of half-playful sadness, he shook his head, turned 
away, and disappeared. : i - : 

“ Provoking!’ she said. “It is so like him! and I so wished to in- 
troduce him te you. Oh, Mr. Frankland, that is a man! You should 
know him. It isso rare to find areal man.” . 

“ He is your minister?” I said, meanly choosing a provoking word. 

“If you mean that he is my guide, my instructor, my—my more than 
friend—yes,” she said. 

I might have sunk even lower, for I was poorly, wretchedly vexed; 
with myself most of all; and, therefore, most sure to grow worse and 
worse. But I was saved by an interruption which I welcomed while I 
cursed it. Mrs. de Courcy’s tall, stately form, came sailing up. She 

as she saw our little group; and a glance like an angry eagle’s 
shot from one to the other, not sparing Mrs St. John. 

“So you are here, Georgina!” she said, improguating every syllable 
with a thousand intonations. “I have been searching the room for you. 
Mr. Fenton is gone—tired, I suppose, of waiting for us.” 3 

“ He was here a moment ago, mamma,” she answered; “ but I believe 
he is gone. You were so busy talking, that [ was obliged to look for an- 
other , and Mrs. St. John was kind enough to take care of me.”’ 

“ Mrs. St. John has been very good. I will spare her any further en- 
cumbrance with you. ‘The carriage is waiting.” a 

“So ends a very pleasant evening, then,” said Georgina, rising. 

8t. John came up eee | to give his arm to Mrs. de Courcy, who 
always smoothed her frown for him. _ 

“We may as well go together,” he said. There was no one who had 
a better claim to Georgina than myself, so she accepted my escort, and 
we went down stairs. 

She seemed to hesitate for a moment before she stepped into the car- 
riage as to whether she should give me her hand. It was but a moment, 
but she did give it me; not a finger, but a full, warm, natural hand. 

“Good bye,” she said; “ we shall see you again, I hope.” 

The crowd moved too fast to give me time to ask leave to call. One 
more stately bow from the plumed head-dress of mamma; their carriage 
swept away, aud we had to burry to our own. 

I et Mrs. St. John laugh at me in her own way, which was a very 
merry one; aud I did not tell her that I had secured myself a right to 
make the call for which I had not obtained the leave. Mrs. de Courcy 
had dropped a bracelet on the dvor-step, and I had been lucky enough to 
find it; for the rest, I hardly cared that evening to disentangle my feel- 
ings. I was only conscious that I was wildly in love with Georgina: 
and I closed my ears to the strong voice which insisted that Mr. Fenton 
was not a person I could dream of overcoming; aud that if the lady was 
really and treely engaged to him, I was a fool, and a dishonourable one 
to boot. Oa the vain thread of hope that there might possibly be a mis- 
take, I was contented to risk my fortunes; and, in conceited wilfu!ness, 


ing me to smooth lakes and meadow-lands, or down over raging torrents 
and Niagara cataracts. 

He often spoke to me of Swedenborg, but it was not his one subject. 
He had travelled over the world: every language which held a literature 
was familiar to him; and his mind was veined with history. I often went 
to hear him preach, and his power aud popularity became easily intelli- 
gible to me. He believed in God with all his own heart, and he knew by 
a curious instinct all the ins and outs, and strangest shifts, and curvings, 
and windings of ours. Each of us had to feel that the sermov was aimed 
specially at ourselves, and our particular case explained and provided for. 
And the man that sees the whole of us, and sees round us and beyond, 
who can refuse to follow? 

Weil, in this strange way things continued through the spring, and 
down into the summer. The St. Johns left Cheltenham. Before she 
went, Mrs. St. John had a long expostulation with me. She threatened 
to speak herself to Georgina; and only did not at my own passionate 
entreaty. Something I felt must come, and quickly; yet, as that some- 
thing must be rude awakening out of the fairest dream of my life, I could 
not bear to have it hurried to its birth. Allowing all she urged, that either 
I had hopes or had none, and that, if there were none, it was the most 
cruel, selfish, wanton violation of what was due to myself, to her, to the 
honourable confidence in me of Mr. Fenton, to allow a web to frame it- 
self round the heart of Georgina, which, torn though it might be, yet 
would leave its fragments clinging to it, aud spoil her peace and his, per- 
haps for ever ;—allowing this, for I knew it all (and there is no advice so 
uselessly irritating, as when another’s cool prudence does but repeat 
our own hearts’ upbraidings), still 1 could resolve nothing ; and my inef- 
fectual madness left it all to fate—to fate, as if fate cared to shape out the 
moulds for the casting of this rolling human life metal otherwise than in 
us, and through us, and by our own fingers: well for me that my fate 
was the deep-skilled wisdom of a man who knew what he was doing, 
although I neither knew nor cared to know. A change came over 
Georgina’s manner. She grew nervous, conscious, and uneasy. Some- 
times she seemed to shrink from me, not to weary of my presence, but 
angry atit. At others, an excited smile of pleasure shot across her fea- 
tures when I came, a kind of desperate abandonment of herself to the 
present, as if, like myself, it was enough for her to know that there was 
happiness to-day; whether to-morrow brought storms, or the same warm 
sun ‘would still be shining, the same blind tate or chance might care. Oh, 
the uneasy heart, the shifting mood, the unresting eye, where calm came 
never now, by nightor day, to still its surface ; aud let the world outside 
her and around her shine in, in undisturbed serenity, as once it shone! 
How well I knew these symptoms! With what intensely selfish joy I 
told myself that I was the cause! 

Mrs. de Courcy, too, seemed at last to be far from uniformly pleased. 
There was some struggle clearly going on within her, as if her judgment 
was uncertain. The speculation ceased to be so all-absorbing. She would 
sit near us, as if to listen to what we said; and often I caught her stern 
eye fixed questioningly upon mine. It was true I could commonly restore 
my favour with little dffiiculty. Sincere in her monomania, it was like 
a mesmeric power over her. I had but to touch the chord and set her 
speaking; aud then I need only seem to listen, and throw in a random 
affirmation when her voice swelled into energy, to become one of the 
most excellent and weli informed of men. Still there were symptems 
enough to shew that a crisis was near. Mr. Fenton only was the same; 
he, the most truly interested, alone seemed to see no danger, and no change 
in the lady’s manner. If there was any change in himself, it was that he 
was growing to like me better; anda Rind ot playful sweetness warmed 
into his features in his now longer conversations with me. Oh, how at 
times his kindness cut me to the hear|! Often and often I was on the point 
of flinging myself ont before him, confessing to him all my hopes, and 
fears, remorse, and sel{-upbraidings, the whole madness that was in me. 
The words would come bubbling up to my lips; I drew the conversation 
again and again to her, fluttering round her excellence, and longing but 
for one word from him to turnthe trembling balance—that I might tell 
him what I felt, what I believed she felt, and leave it to his mercy, or to 
wisdom, to determine what oughtto be done. But the impassive calm- 
ners, the grave quiet, with which he assented to my admirtiou, awed me, 
and froze my lips—I could not speak. Passion chokes before an unim- 
passioned auditor ; and my words hung fire, ouly leaving me the mock 
consolation of my conscience, that at least 1 wished to be open with him ; 
and if I were not, it was his fault, not mine. 

To be concluded next week. 








erhaps excused for giving a fuller explanation of it than might strictly 
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THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


Mr. Cobden, and Free-Trade rule are so supreme, that any protests 
against his reasoning and conclusions are not at present much in vogue. 
Nevertheless, we like at times to put on record a word from the losing 
side. Sympathizing with our Canadian friends in their own call for such 
a local amelioration of the Navigation Laws as may afford them any 
compensation whatever for the serious injuries inflicted on them by the 
loss of protection, we canndt regard without uneasiness a éhange in the 
system of maritime law, under which the commercial greatness of Eng- 
land has grown to its present magnitude. The following letter appear- 
ed in the Morning Chronicle, of the 10th ult., and there appears some 
propriety in its call for caution. 

Sir—In my letter of the 29th December, I proved, by official statistics, 
the fallacy of the assurance given by the Free-traders, that the adoption 
of their policy would, with certainty, lead to increased exports of British 
produce and manufactures;—showing by incontestable evidence, that 
concurrently with an enormous augmentatioa of imports, consequent on 
the relaxations of our tariff, a positive aad large decrease in the export of 
British productions had actually taken place. Their next promise may 
be considered as embodied in the tollowing extract from the speech of 
Mr. Vobden, on the 27th February, 1846, upon the discussion of Sir R. 
Peel’s motion for the repeal of the Corn-laws. “The working classes,” 
said he, “ expect by the repeal of the Cora-laws, to get higher wages, and 
bread at half the price.” 

These blessings were in effect promised them by the Aanti-Corn-law 
League, as an inevitable consequence of the adoption of free-trade prin- 
ciples. Hopes, more flattering or seductive, could scarcely have been 
held out to influence a people. Let us now test the worth of this dou- 
ble promise, by actual results, 80 far as we have yet gone. Aud first, 
with regard to the point of wages, every reader of a newspaper must 
have had his attention continually directed to the contests which have 
occurred, since the passing of the last Corn Bill, in all the manafacturing 
districts, between the workmen and their employers; the strikes in 
every instance originating in attempts of the master manufacturers to 
reduce wages, which naturally excites resistance on the part of the ope- 
ratives. From careful inquiries I can confidently assert that, in the cot- 
ton mills of Lancashire, the wages of roovers, slubbers, piecers, and 
others, which in 1836 were about 10s. per week, are now 83. 6d., whilst 
those of spinners, and the prices paid for all piece-work have been reda- 
ced in about equal proportion. Indeed I have reason to believe that this 
proportion, or fifteen per cent., may be taken as a moderate estiinate of 
the reduction that has been effected in maautacturing labour throughout 
the country. We see, then, the facts conclusively refute the assertion 
that higher wages would attend the operation of a free-trade policy. 
Great, however, as this reduction has been, and grievous as it has proved 
to the working classes, their condition might nevertheless have been im- 
proved, if the equally confident promise of “ bread at half the price” had 
beea actually realized. But this expectation, like the others, has been 
utterly disappointed. In February, 1846, the date of Mr. Cobden’s de- 
claration, the average price of wheat was 593. 4d. per quarter; the price 
iu February, 1845, having been 483. ld. In February, 1847, it was 73s. 
1ld.; in February, 1848, 52s. 4d.; in August, 53s. 10d.; and in Decem- 
ber, 51s. 4d. Thus, after a lapse of nearly three years, during which the 
price of bread corn has actually oscillated between the extremes of 50s. 
and 100s. per quarter, through periods of scarcity on the one hand, and 
importatious beyond example on the other; we find that, instead of being 
reduced one half in price, the reduction is little more than one eighth ; 
while it is still 3s. 3d. higher than it was under the vilified system of 
protection, twelve months before the changes in the tariff were made. 
If it should be urged that in February next, when all duty shall have 
ceased, prices will! farther decline, I answer this is but a fresh promise, 
on which our experience of the worthlessness of the first forbids our 
placing reliance. 

But, be the cause what it may, if the system of free trade, after three 
years trial, has not resulted in the blessings which it was confidently 
predicted would follow its adoption, but, on the contrary, has beeu fruit- 
ful of consequences at variance with the tneory, I contend that it would 
be against all reason and prudence, simply for the purpose of perfecting 
the ‘complement of free trade,” to set the seal upon its policy “A a fur- 
ther important step, which, it false, will be fatal, because it wi!l be irre- 
vocable. No! If the navigation laws be in practice injurious, and in 
Principle unsound, let them be amended or repealed as shall seem most 
advisable. But let this issue be fairly tried—let them not be abolished 
for uo better reason than because they stand in the way of a favourite 
system, until that system, now on its trial, shail yield results more satis- 
factory and conclusive than those which the last three years bave afford- 
ed. Let us first see whether, instead ot finally abolishing all du y on the 
importation of corn, it be not soon deemed necessary to reconsider the 
concessions made to a clamorous faction, and amend the precipitate legis- 
lution by which so fair aud productive a source of revenue was abandoned. 

Every reflecting inan now smiles at the folly which, in au embarrassed 
| condition of the public finances, led a popularity hunting House of Com- 
mous, at the bidding of an inconsistent minister, to throw into the hands 
of speculators the vast revenue which might, without increase of coat to 
the consumer, have been readily derived from a moderate fixed duty on 
corn. Sensible persons now wk, why the arguments in favourof a fixed 
duty on corn, urged by the Whigs (by whom it was proposed), and by 
their supporters, in 1841, are not equally valid in 1849, when those by 
whom they were then opposed have adopted the policy those argumenta 
were desigued to advance, and carried still further the application of that 
policy. No one, believing in the prudence, the patriotism, or the love 
of place of the present Ministry, doubts that they will even now propose 
the re-enactment of a moderate duty, of which the whole country, the 
League excepted, would cordially approve. Enough, however, of this 
digression. The promises of increased wages and cheapened bread thus 
negatived, we come to the third prediction of the Free-traders—that if 
the example of liberal commercial policy were set by Great Britain, it 
would be promptly and generally followed by other nations. In the de- 
bate in the Honse of Commons, to which [ have before alluded, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel is reported to have said— 

“ France is desirous to follow the example we are setting. Russia is 
shaken Sardinia has set the example of a liberal tariff. Naples will 
shortly follow. The United States will give encouragement to that partly 
which is favourable to a freer commerce with England.” 

Of Russia, I will only say, that if at that time, afflicted with the ague 
of free-trade, she was burning in tho hot fit of liberal intentions, the cold 
fit of illiberal restriction soon supervened, under which she has been 
shaking ever since. With the liberal tariff of Sardinia I am myself unac- 
quainted, nor have I been able to meet with a commercial man who has 
the slightest consciousness of the existence of such an anomaly. Naples 
may be dismissed with the statement that she has not followed our ex- 
— But France and the United States deserve a little closer analysis. 
Under the dynasty of Louis Philippe, two years were permitted to elapse 
after Sir Robert Peel’s declaration, without the slightest overt indication 
of an intention to give practical effect to the desire, we were assured, she 
entertained. At length, in February last, the Throne was overturned, 
and the triumph of liberty, equality, and fraternity might well have jus- 
tified the expectation that, under a Government which was the very type 
and symbol of freedom, fré’ trade would be the motto of commercial 
policy. This most reasonable hope was, indeed, a little damped when 
our uufortunate countrymen were so inhospitably expelled from France. 
But, whenorder was established, and the policy of the State was submit- 
ted to the deliberate consideration of its supreme authority, it was scarce- 
ly to have been expected that we should find, in the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, such a record as the fullowing :— 

“« National Assembly of France, Thursday, Dec. 28. 

“ The President next read the 3d article, providing thatafter the lst of 
July, 1849, foreign salt should be admitted into France on the following 
conditions :— 

| Here follow certain conditions, and then} 

« By sea and the Mediterranean harbours, in French vessels, 50 centimes 
per 100 kilogrammes ; in foreign vessels, 1 franc per 100 kilogrammes.” 

It remains to be seen whether Lord Palmerston wiil have sufficient 
courage to break a lance with Louis Napoleon on the compatibility of such 
a law with the provisions of the existing treaty of reciprocity with France, 
which expressly stipulate for equality of privilege for the vessels of both 
nations inall intercourse with each other. But the fact of such a law 
having passed, affords the best illustration of the averseness of that 
country to follow our liberal example, and: its connection with maritime 
commerce (for it is the first commercial law the Freuch have enacted 
since the lust revolution) renders it peculiarly applicable to the main ob- 
ject of my present remarks. 

But the case ef the Uuited States is even more striking, and, as the de- 
velopment of the commercial policy of that country, now in progress, ex- 
cites general interest, and the subject is much misunderstood, I may be 
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have sufficed for my present purpose. The American tariff of 1842 was 
framed in a spirit of, |e se pak soe rivalry with Great Britain, and a 
determiuation to encourage, by high protective duties, the domestic manu- 
factures of the States. On some articles the rates were altogether pro 
hibitory, and being, in most instances, imposed by quantity or weight, 
their precise ad valorem per centage cannot be accurately ascertained. Mr. 
Macgregor, however, at page 1,128 of his elaborate work, estimates 
those charged on the principal articles of export from Great Britain, as 
follows, viz :— 

On manufactures of cotton, average 50 per cent ; linen, 25; leather 
35; silk, 40: wool, 40; iron, 40; brass, 40. on 

But this tariff having occasioned great dissatisfaction in the Southern 
States, aud ultimately given rise to demonstrations threatening the integ- 
rity of the Union, it was revised in 1846, and, after long and stormy de- 
bates, modified as follows, the charge by weight or quantity being aban 
doned, aud every article subjected to a direct ad valorem duty :— 

On manufactures of cotton, linen, leather, silks, and brass 25 per cent. ; 
en wool and iron, 30 per cent. : 

That this peak tee was somewhat less restrictive than that which 
preceded it cannot be denied, but that it exhibited the slightest com- 
mercial liberality, no one would for an instant pretend. It is in fact ob- 
viously very highly protective and anti-free trade. As a step, however, 
in-the direction of their principle, it was exultingly hailed by the free- 
traders, aud Sir Robert Peel may have been right in the opinion be ex 

ressed, that the United States were favourable toa free commerce with 

ogland. But three years have since rolled by without the slightest in- 
divation of a purpose to fulfil the expectations on which the British tariff 
was reluxed in favour of foreign productions. At length, as if to give the 
eoup de grace to all such unfounded and visionary anticipations, I read in 
She very last report from the United Siates— 


“In Congress, business has scarcely commenced. A resolution has 
been submitted, instructing the Committee on Ways and Means to report 
a bill based upon the principle of the tariff of 1842. The question in its 
P e, was taken by yeas and nay 8, and decided in the affirmative by a 
mMujority of 33 votes!” 

A majority of the House of Representatives of th at free nation, whose 
liberal disposition constituted one of Sir Robert Peel’s most cherished an- 
ticipatiuns, and most potent arguments, decides in 1848, not only not to 
advance iu the course of liberal policy, but absolutely to go back to 
the principle of the ignorant, hostile, and suicidal policy of 1842! 

Need | pursue this refutation further ? 

And now, sir, I think I may with some confidence ask, whether I have 
not unanswerably proved that the three great promises of the free-traders 
in 1846, relying upon which the Legislature, at the demand of a deluded 
public, withdrew from domestic interests the moderate and just protec- 
tion to which they are entitled, have been signally falsified? Our exports, 
instead of advancing, have declined. Foreign nations, instead of following 
ourexample of liberal policy, have drawn closer the links of exclusion. 
I dare not trast myself to comment on the audacity which, with such 
overwhelming reasons for distrusting their authority, prompts the [ree- 
traders ty demand the sacrifice of the navigation laws, as the *‘comp!e. 
ment” of asystem which thus far has proved, in the very front of their 
assurance, such an utter and unmitigated failure. I have such confidence 
in the fairness and discernment of the public, as to believe that if these 
laws are repealed, it will be (to gael gy own expressive term), on 
no such a flimsy “ platitude.” If, indeed, they can be proved to be in 
jurious to the public interests, if they can not even be proved to be, 
on the co trary, beneficial, essential, indispensable, I, at least, am pre- 
pared at vnce to surreuder them. I ask not, at present, that we should 
pass sentence of condemnation, and retrace our steps of free trade—I re- 
quire only that we should pause in our career; and, disappointed thus far 
in results, that we should enlarge our experience, by observing the elfects 
of the alterations already made, ere we consummate the system; and, 
claiming tat the question of the navigation laws should be decided on its 
intrinsic merits alone, I shall be ready, in my next letter, confining myself 
strictly to that specific question, to pursue consecutively a course of an- 
alysis and argumeut, from which I trust to lead your readers to the con- 
clusion that the maintenance of the priuciple on which these laws are 
founded is inseparably interwoven with the greatness, the prosperity, 

and the safety of the British Empire. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 108 1-2. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1849. 








To Surscrisers—Our travelling agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, is on his usual 
journey to the South and West. 


— 





There Las been some excitement at Washington, in consequence of the 
accidental discovery of an ofiicial postscript to the Mexican Treaty ot 
Peace, executed by Messrs. Sevier & Clifford, the United States Com. 
missioners, afier the ratification of the Treaty by the Senate of the United 
States. This document, misuamed a protocol, was appended in order to 
smoothe down the objection on the part of the Mexican authorities to the 
amendments of the U. S. Senate; and it appears on the face of it to 
modify them materially. Mr. Polk has been called upon for explanation 
by a yote of the House of Representatives, which has been given in the 
form of a message. The substance of it is that the document in question 
was simply explanatory. Whether the matter will pass into oblivion as 
a mere attempt to embarrass the out-going administration, or whether it 
will be pressed home further, appears doubtful. Some journals have 
not scrupled to assert that the Treaty is entirely violated. This is 
scarcely probable. It will be remembered that, though the power of 
making war and peace lies in Congress, Congress did not originally de- 
clare war against Mexico, but only recognised its existence. That a 
corresponding violation of the Constitution should have occurred ia the 
matter of peace we cannot believe. Mr. Polk can scarcely have given 
his political enemies opportunity to say, that he both declared war, and 
ratified a treaty of peace, without the advice aud consent of the Senate. 





There 1s no arrival to announce from California, and the fact of exten- 
sive emigration thither has become of too common occurrence to require 
special notice. Nothwithstanding the published accounts of the incon- 
veniences of a transit across the Isthmus of Panama, the Crescent City, 
steamer, »gain took her departure for Chagres on Monday lest, crowded 
to her utmost capacity. The Washington Union, since our last paper was 
issued, has published portions of a letter from General Persifer T. Smith, 
now on his way to California as military commandant, dated Panama, 
Jan. 7th. Though evidence from hearsay, it is probably the best of its 
kind, and therefore though late in the day we putit on record. The 
General suys— 


© The situation of affairs in California is really most extraordinary. No accounts 
we had are e®aggerated, Captain Henrian de mem rape the French brig.of-war 
“ Gemie,’’ now here, says that he learned at Valparaiso and Lima, that there 
had been broughtto those places from California, to be run into bars, gold to the 
amountof nine millions of francs, (near $1,800,000.) The British consul tells me 
he has forwarded 15,000 ounces from this place across the isthmus ; and Lieut. 
Wood, of the British Navy, commanding the Pandora. now here, says that the 
truth ia beyond the accounts we have heard. These gentlemen also say that hun- 
dreas of people from the western coast of South America are embarking for the 
gold region ; and most of the clerks in the commercial places have quitted their em- 
Ployments for the same object. 

“Te will evidently be impossible to prevent the troops, when they arrive, from 
deserting, and there will be no force to control the crowd of adventurers that will 
arrive.” 


We need not give the General's testimony to the annoyances on the 
Isthmus; but we are sorry to notice that he concludes by saying that the 
inhabitants of Panama are apprehensive of pestilence and famine, The rail- 
road project, so faras the grant from Congress is concerned, remains in sfatu 
quo. Other parties ask assistance for a route by Tehuantepec, and 


Western interest is at work in furtherance of a rail-road from St. Louis 
te the Pacific. 





Prize Fiauting.—The appetite for news and the prevalent love of 
excitement were never more apparent than in this good city during the 
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past week. The steamer United States had at length arrived—there was 
no farther intelligence from California—the Mexican protocol question 
had scarcely become debateable—and in short there was no material for 
an extra. The Press who derive profit, and the public who derive plea- 
sure from these extras, were at a loss for a stimulus, when a long-adver- 

tised prize-fight came in the way, and was found too tempting a bait to 
be resisted. Two obscure individuals, adding personal animosity to pecu- 
niary motives and a thirst for fame in their own walk of life, were to 
fight a pitched battle. This they might have done, and battered each 

other to their hearts’ content, without anything more than a local and 
temporary excitement, had not the injudicious efforts of certain philan. 
thropists, and the publicity of their proceedings through the press con- 

verted the bullies into captains, and ‘he spectators, aiders, and abettors 

into rebels against the majesty of the law. At the eleventh hour a bill 

was hurried through the New York State Legisle‘are making any parti- 

cipation in prize fighting, direct or indirect, a States prison offnce. The 
authorities of the land were invoked so loudly, that they could not but 

interfere, and the result has been singular enough. The law, vindicated 

in one place, was violated in another. The fight took place on the 

shores of the Chesapeake Bay after serio-comic efforts on the part of the 
police of Maryland to prevent the encounter; and after innumerable false 
reports and telegraphic indiscretions, the great news that one fellow had 
nearly pounded another to death was widely circulated through this city 
on Thursday last. 

We have no idea of sullying our pages with the particulars of this row- 
dy affair. At one timea serious fracas was anticipated. A detachment 
of military was called out to support the police, but the steamboat in 
which they were conveyed to the intended scene of action (fortunately 
or unfortunately) grounded; and the police could not or did notarrest- 
the principal violators of the law, or prevent the meeting. How it hap- 
pened that the combatants subsequently passed unarrested through Balti- 
more, we know not. One, it is said, had his mangled face dressed ata 
public hospital in that city, and the victor has been received with a spe- 
cies of ovation in Philadelphia. 

We sincerely wish the affuir had passed unnoticed by the most respect- 
able portion of the press. Then would nota brace of prize-fighters “ Ar- 
cades ambo, i.e. blackguards both’’—have been elevated into general 
notoriety, nor would scandal have been occasioned by a load flourish about 
law, ending only ina ludicrous failure. As for prize fighting, there is not 
need to denounce it. It has almost died a natural death in England, from 
the lack of public sympathy, and the change of public taste; nor can it 
be revived here, unless by hasty legislation, and puffing from the press, 
whose anathemas against it in one column are more than balanced by long 
details in another,—ths double process of condemning briefly, and report- 
ing at length, affording comfort for the pocket, and salve for the con- 
science. , 





There was a pet phrase in vogue during a considerable portion of the 
year just expired, which, applied as it was, hud an expressive and some- 

times a fearful sound. We allude to the words, t est trop tard—it is too 

late. Monarchs were tumbled off their thrones, and the laws of centuries 

abolished, with the consolatory remark that for any amelioration or com- 

promise it is too late. The very opposite of this phrase may be frequently 
applied now, with reference to the bold speculations of men of science 

and experience. A telegraphic communication round the entire earth may 
be no impossibility, nor may a balloon line direct to San Francisco, to 

say nothing of Mr. Whitney’s New York and Pacific railroad. But it is 
too soon. The schemers must give us a few moments to digest one im- 
portant change ere we hurry on to another; and congress must deter- 
mine about the Panama railroad ere it will vote sums of money for lay- 
ing wires from the east coast of Newfoundland to the west coast of Ireland, 
or make an appropriation for an electric telegraph from St. Louis to Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon, thence by Behring’s Straits, to St. Petersburg, with 
branches to every capital in Europe. Both projects are contemplated, 
and their announcement causes no smile of incredulity or attempt to turn 
them into ridicule—dut it is too soon. 





Ortnocraruy.—We observe by late London papers that an effort is 
making in England to introduce there the Phonetic System. It was in- 
vented in 1837, and has been advocated extensively since ; but its par- 
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the sanction of widely spread u , and whose system, moreover, is 
age followed by Macaulay himself. These considerations we reasona- 
ly thought quite sufficient to justify us in its — 
arpPeR & BrotuHers. 


We have not a syllable to add in the way of comment, for the above 
statement does not tell us anything with which we were not perfectly 
familiar before. anal 

The New Orleans papers of the 29th ult., give a report that the master 
of the brig Machigonne, arrived there from Sisal, saw on the 15th of that 
month a large steam ship on shore onthe Alacranes. This eould not 
have been the Avon, but may have been the Forth: in fact, the N. O. 
Commercial Times says it was the Forth. Wreckers were going to her 
assistance. We menticn this rumour with regret, and cannot guarantee 
its authenticity. ‘ 

The Steamer United States, from Southampton, delayed by a long suc- 
cession of westerly gales, arrived safely at this porton Monday last, She 
put into Halifax for a supply of coal. 








The R. M. Steam-ship Avon sailed from England on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, and had not been heard of at Bermuda on the 23rd ult. Her nom 
arrival caused some uneasiness, but we entertain no apprehension as to 
her safety. She may have been disabled, and have put back. She ig 
said to have 72 passengers on board, amongst whom are Captain Daniell, 
of the 42nd; the Governor of the Bahamas, his wife end eight children; 

and the new President for Turk’s Island. 





International Art-Untun JournaLt.—The first number of a emall 
monthly pnblication, under this name, is just put out by Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., devoted especially to painters and their works. It con- 
tains a lithographed likeness of the late H. Inman, with a biographical 
sketch. Small in size, aud modestly ushering itself into being, we shall 
be glad to see this little monthly, for the sake of the works of art which 
are and will be advertised its columus. The editor's name is not an- 
nounced, but it would not be difficult to guess it. 





Lectures on Don Quixottge,—The Lectures now in the course of de- 
livery before the Mercantile Library Association at Clinton Mall, by the 
Rev. Mr. Giles, are among the most interesting and instructive we have 
heard from this eloquent writer. There is a novelty in the design, or 
rather in the mode in which Mr. Giles treats his subject, peculiarly at~- 
tractive. The main characters and chief incidents in Don Quixotte are 
made to subserve a fine moral or philosophical application. His subject 
for next Mouday evening, is “ Sancho—the worldling,” a theme on which 
the peculiar powers of the lecturer will be fully called into requisition. 





THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


There is so much abuse systematically and incessantly heaped upon 
the Peers of Great Britain, that the following extract from the letter of a 
correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer is interesting from its novelty. 
The writer is anonymous, but the letter occupies a conspicuous place in 
the columns of our contemporary, aad if not editorial, may be presumed 
to have received editorial approbation. 


“The peerage of England as a body, though there are many miserable 
and most disgraceful exceptions, are now of high personal character. 
Even most of those who have no lofty guiding principle, have a quick 
sense of honour, and a scorn of a base action. Asa class, they are not 
corrupted by vice, nor are they enervated by that effemiaacy which has 
sapped the strength of favoured classes in 80 many other lands. Th 
are both intellectually and physically robust, and they share abundantly 
in all of those qualities which are comprised in the expressive word man- 
liness. Most of them have undergone long discipline in the senate or at 
the bar, or the camp ground, or on the quarter-deck, and have thereby 
acquired the stamina of character which qualifies men for high posts and 
arduous duties, and which not “all the bleod of the Howards” would 
be able of itself to give. No class of men in England have better devel- 
oped physical organisations ; the beauty of the English women of rank 
is incomparable. 

The British nobleman has much of that high chivalrous spirit which 
long descent through honoured generations naturally inspires, but he has 
little of thet overbearing pride which springs from a cu..tempt of inferiors. 





Arrogance and hauteur, a vain love of ostentation, and other nabob traits, 
are generally not among his characteristics ; on the contrary, his inter- 
course with the world is usually distinguished for its courtesy, its urbani- 
ty, its generous confidence, and its graceful simplicity. His ordinary 





tial success there may now, we think, be implied from the fact of a week- 
ly journal, called the Phonetic News, being launched upon the Great Me- 
tropolis. With a greater aptitude for innovation, the plan has excited 
more notice in this country. Readers generally are aware that by this 
novel system an attempt is made to assimilate pronunciation and spell- 
ing. This is partly done by a transposition of letters, and partly by the 
addition of new letters representing the varied sounds that we are accus- 
tomed to give the samo letters and combination of letters in ditferent 
words. Without any desire to investigate the merits of this invention or 
the chance of its general adoption, we cannot avoid regarding it ag at 
least a bold and original plan, with a plausible air about it that com- 
mands our respect. We should prefer seeing our orthography changed 
at one swoop, with a prospect of useful results, to having it mutilat- 
ed piece-meal at the caprice of individuals, without hope or promise 
of any benefit from the alteration. If children can be taught to read 
more easily and spell more correctly by this modern process, let us set 
about it with a good graco; but in the meantime, whilst considering 
the propriety of the change, let the cld language remain as it stands. 

The matter of Macaulay’s History aud the Harpers’ orthography occu- 
pies much attention, and the latter generally draws forth the severe cen- 
sure of the press. Here and there a defender, indeed, starts up; but we 
believe that the moving cause is the desire to see an American dictionary 
adopted as the recognised standard of the English language. To this ne- 
tional, but natural wish, we take no exception whatever. If the best dic- 
tionary come from this side the water, it will, assuredly, in time, com. 
mand there the readiest sale. But it is scarcely fair to attribute to the 
eccentricities of Dr. Webster, the appreciation his learned work has met 
with in England. It is, at best, a very poor compliment. One thing, 
moreover, should be borne in mind by the champions of the Harpers— 
that it is scarcely reasonable in the same breath to advocate publisher's 
free-will and an acknowledged code for spelling—by pointing with tri- 
umph to the sale of Webster’s dictionary in England, and at the same 
time laying stress upon the transition state to which orthography is of ne- 
cessity subject. This has been done at great length in one of the city 
papers. 

The strongest argument on this point, if it be worth arguing, is that 
an edition preserving Macaulay s orthography wou!d altogether put out 
of sight the edition a la Webster. This is a good test, and one to which 
publishers are very likely to attach due weight. 


Since the foregoing was in type we have noticed the following card 
from the House in question published ia yesterday evening’s papers :— 

An impression having got abroad that we have made various impor- 
tantalterations from the English copy in our reprintot Macautay’s His- 
TORY oF ENGLanpd, we deem it proper to state, in justice to the numerous 
purchasers of the work, that the edition printed by us isin every word a 
faithful and perfect copy of the original, the textos which kas been follow- 
ed without omission or alteration. In the composition of the work, in- 
deed, in our printing office, we have followed the spelling of an acknowl- 
edged standard authority of the language—that of Wenster, whose Dic- 
tionary has received the critical recommendations of many learned men 
and learned institutions, both in this country and in Eurvupe, as well as 











personal appearance exhibits no mark of foppery, and iz as plain as that 
of an ordinary American citizen. A Broadway exquisite would disdain 
to pattern his habiliments after those of an ordinary English nobleman. 
The other day I saw one of the most distinguished Tory leaders in the 
realin sitting as chairman of a public meeting. How think you he was 
dressed 7 Why in coarse grey pantaloons, a thick grey vest buttoned up 
to his chin, and with a rough brown coat considerably the worse for 
wear ; he appeared the exact counterpart of one of our sturdy Yankee 
farmers. The relations thet exist between the English nobility and their 
tenants are usually of a most friendly and pleasant nature, totally differ- 
ing in character from the same relations in Ireland. The British proprie- 
tor generally feels a personal interest in the fortunes of his tenant ; an 
interest which is commonly founded in the fact that the ancestors of both 
have lived and died on the same hereditary domains. And this interest 
is not confined to the landlord personally ; it is not at all unusual to see 
his wife and daughters visiting the dwellings of the tenant, to mingle in 
his fumily joys and sorrows. Not a few noblemen build at their own ex- 
pense scliools and churches on their estates, and manifest constant Bolici- 
—_ for the intellectual and moral well-being of those subject to their 
influence. 

It is very easy to draw a picture of the British peerage from the few 
profligate and abandoned scamps that dishonour it, but itis very anjust. 
Yet this is often done by its enemies. Reprobate aristocracy as we, in 
America, may and should, we must believe that not a few of the nobility 
shed lustre upon their titles, and that the great mass of them are not on- 
ly respected but deserving of respect. A bad system does not necessa- 
rily make bad the men who are benefitted by it. 

The aristocratic principle is firmly imbedded not only in the English 

constitution, but inthe habits, associations, and affectious of the Englieh 
people—lI say the English people for aristocratic outrages in Ireland have 
excited in the Jrish bosom the most intense hatred of every thing savor- 
lug of aristocracy. The Englishman has an invincible passion forliberty ; 
but, unlike the Frenchman, he is no stickler for equality. Like that 
greatest of all the old champions of British freedom, Joun Mitton, he 
believes in social rank and subordination as the best guaranty of true 
liberty and permaneut prosperity. Asthe nobleman’s carriage rolla past 
his door in all its splendor of equipage, his breast heaves with no spiteful 
emotion: more likely his eye lendios with pride as he glances at the old 
familiar family crest, associated, perhaps, with many a glorious event in 
his country’s service, As, go wh re he may, he looks around himu 
maguiticeut demesnes, with princely mansious, waviug parks, blooming 
yardens and velvet lawns, he is haunted with no bitter repinings against 
outrageous fortune, no dark questionings of the right of inheritance ; rather 
does he feel glad that these things exist to give such peerless beauty to 
the land ot his birth. Even when the lord, in chase of the fox or the hare 
dashes with his horses and hounds through his crane and over his hedges 
he admires it as a gallant sight, and will svon halloo the pursuers on to 
the victory than mutter an execration. The respect paid by the British 
yeoman to the lord of the manor, has in it no mixture of subservieucy. It 
is hearty and true, and yet manly and fearless. As the lord passes dur- 
ing the day, he will bow to him with the most honest deference, and, i 
oce sson requires, at the parish meeting in the evening, he will differ from 
him with the most unreserved freedom and resolute independence. In 
this, as in all his other civil and secial relations, the true Briton has not 
degenerated since the days when Tacrtvus wrote of his ancestors, “ a¢ 
pareant, nondum ut serviant.” 
The spirit of reform in England has long been marching from triumph 
to triumph: but the aristocratic sentiment has not been driven from the 
breasts of the people at large. The bond which divides and yet unites the 
upper and lower classes of society, is stilessentially unimpaired. Whether 
this is, or is not to be lamented, such is the truth: and chartist demon- 
strations, though they be loud and violent enough to fright the elements 
from their propriety, cannot overcome the etubbon fact. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
edgy omen em 2d, Y eae 
Hitherto Honourable Representatives have done little in the way 
of ies: Cet aamh of them having now fired off their ready-charged 


ns, it is to be hoped they will go to work witha will, as they 
ade long and laborious Sessian before them. They have, however, 
hurried through both chambers an Address to Her Majesty, praying for 
the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.. An amendment was moved by Mr. 
Cayley, and supported by some of ‘the Conservative members, in favour 
of Protection to Colonial Produce, but it was rejected, and the original 
Address finally carried by an unanimous vote. The promised Amnesty 
Biil 18 hurried through its several stages, and will shortly receive the 
Royal assent’ This measure will have the effect of enabling a few per- 
sons, implicated in the outbreaks of 1837 and 1838, to return to Canada. 
These are Mr. W. L. Macke zie, ex-Provisional President of a 
da, Dr. Robert Nelson, ditto ditto, of Lower Canada, Dr. E. B. O’Calla- 
ghan, ex-Bditor of the Montreal Vindicator, and Mr. Bidwell, ex- Speaker 
of the U Canada House of Assembly, and the dearly beloved of Sir 
Francis Head. I know no person besides these whom the Amnesty will 
affect ; and, indeed, any or all of them might have come back long ago 
without a hair of their heads being endangered. There is more glory, 
however, in returning by special act of Parliament. No one, I believe, 
objects to this measure of grace, but the coutrary. In fact, it is looked 
upon as a thing of course, and has passed, with little notice in the House, 

doors. . 

gS Despatch on the subjéct of the Halifax and Quebec Rail- 
road, has not yet made its appearauce, so 1 have nothing to add to the 
facts stated in my last letter. A meeting was held at Quebec a few dzys 
ago strongly recommending the measure. ee 

The Conservative party in the Assembly is in a woful minority. I be- 
lieve they muster 27 votes out of 84, all noses counted, as O'Connell used 
tosay. But badly as they are off in numbers, their organisation is still 
worse. 

A great deal of the time of the Assembly has been taken up with the 
case of Mr. Vansittart, the Returning Officer for the County of Oxford at 
the General Election of last year. Rar. Vansittart, acting with the advice 
of Mr. Cameron, then Solicitor-General for Canada West, decided that 
the qualification produced on the part of Mr. Hincks, one of the candi- 
dates, was bad; and, consequently, another candidate, Mr. Carroll, was 
returned by him as being duly elected, though Mr. Hincks was at the 
head of the poll. The impression is that, even if mistaken in the inter- 
pretation of the law, the Returning officer did not act in bad faith; and 
the public sympathy runs strongly in his favour. He is a young geutle- 
man of high character, the son of the late Admiral Vansittart, aud ne- 
phew, I believe, of Lord Bexley. Holding some situation under Govern- 
ment, he is tied to the stake, and his opponents are torturing him in their 
Indian fashion. 

Mr. Blake, the Solicitor-General for Canada West, made his appear- 
ance in the Hozse of Assembly for the first time, some days ago. He 
brings with him a reputation for talent, and great things are expected 
from him by those on his own side. Fora young member, he certaiuly 
does not want confidence in himself; for he entered at once on business, 
as if “to the manner born,” and acted and spoke with a coolness that 
would do honour to the oldest member of the House. May he prove “a 
Daniel come to judgment!” We have need of such. ‘ 

It has just struck me that in all this talk of the sayings and doings of 
our legislative salons, I have not even alluded to the honourable mem- 
bers of the Upper House. The truth is, that they are a quiet, easy, in- 
offensive, somuolent set of gentlemen, of whose very existence we should 
be ignorant, did we not now and then find the corner of a newspaper 
taken up with something or other about them which nobody ever reads. 
Our Colonial House of Lords strongly reminds one of Thomson’s Castle 
of Indolence :— 


A drowsy band of sleepy heads it was, 
Of dreams that flit before the half-shut eye. 

Since Mr. Draper and Mr. Sullivan left, the spirit seems wholly to 
have departed from them. The House has become a legislative “Sleepy 
Hollow.” 

We have, at last, had a real Canadian fall of snow, much to the joy of 
travellers, and to the exceeding gladness of those engaged or interested 
in the Lumber Trade; and there is now a chance that the timber cut this 
winter will not be left in the woods, a predicament of which there was 
every likelihood up to this moment, from the want of snow for drawing it 
within reach of water. This would have been a great misfortuneas well 
to the huambermen as to the merchants connected with them in business, 















Mr. Meiggs Principal, and Mr. G. Loder Director, produced, during i 
brief existence Mendelssohn's St. Paul, his Lobegesang, and his Elijah; 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, Haydn's Scasons and Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, 
besides giving Miscellaneous Concerts. It was a Society in every way 
worthy of the support of the Public and the Profession, but it did not suc- 
ceed, because the rival Society had strong hold upon the public, and be- 
cause New York would not support two such institutions. 

After the breaking up of the Institute, the Members organized them- 
selves into a Society, and determined to carry it on, and, as we have before 
said, steps have been taken to forma junction with the Sacred Music 
Society, and under anew name (say the New York Musical Unign,) to erect 
a new and powerful association on the ruins of both. We trust that no 
‘rifling impediments will be allowed to stand in the way of this much 
desired consumination. Success the most triumphant is within their 
grasp and we trust that they will not allowitto escape. With such 
an orginazation, they might emulate the practice in England and give 
grand Masical Festivals of a week’s duration, and joining with the Asso- 
ciations of Boston and Philadelphia, give such a Festival ix each city, thus 
making it in each place a triennial Festival. We would urge upon them 
an earnest consideration of this suggestion, for we believe it perfectly 
practicable, and we are sure that it would prove of incalculable benefit to 
the Art, and would be popular, beyond conception, with the people. 

Brooklyn is looming out largely ina musical way, A few weeks since 
and there was not one society in that city, but to-day there are two large 
vocal societies existing, and with every prospect of successful issue. The 
Sacred Music Society, which was formed, we believe, under the auspices 
of Luther B. Wyman, Esq., formerly President, and constant supporter of 
the New York Society of that name, recently gave the oratorio of the 
Seven Sleepers, under the direction of Mr. Tundel, an accomplished mu- 
sician, with greatsuccess. We cannot speak from knowledge, for we had 
no invitation, and did not know of it until after it took place. Thisisa 
good beginning for a young society, aud we shall watch its proceedings 
closely, wishing it every possible success. 

The second society is called, we believe, T'’he Mendelssohn Society, and 
is the offspring of Judge Greenwood’s suggestion, who is the President 
and is conducted by Mr. Cummings. It already numbers over two hun. 
dred members, and it proceeds, we understand, in the most amicable and 
pleasant way. It meets every week on Sunday evening, and one meeting 
jn each month is called a public rehearsal, when the subscribers at four 
dollars a year, are admitted. This is acapital arrangement for a private 
society, aud we cannot entertain a doubt of its successful operation. We 
shall doubtless soon have to remark upon the public performance of these 
societies, when we hope to be able to give a good account of them. On 
the whole, we think that music, as an art, is looking up, and that the fu- 
ture is fraught with much hope and some anxiety. May our hopes be re- 
alized, and our anxieties relieved. 


Sienyor Exena’s Concert.—The Stuyvesant Institute was crowded in 
every part on Thursday evening, on the occasion of the concert of young 
Elena. It makesus happy to see so large an audience, for it is rarely, 
now-a-days, that we see merit rewarded. We believe that the success of 
this concert is mainly to be attributed to the munificence of a few pri- 
vate individuals, combined with the generous efforts of certain kind- 
hearted professors. We wish we dare mention names, bat we refrain, 
conscious that the merits of a good action will be sufficient reward to 
those who so generously come forward in a worthy cause. 

Each part opened witha portion of a Quintetto by Onslow, admirably 
played by Elena, Eisfeldt, Fallgraf, aud Boucher. Madame Otto, and 
Madame Goria Bothe, contributed the vocal department, and M. Coupa 
assisted with a solo for the guitar. 





and tothe thousands depending on the timber trade for the support of 
themselves and their families. : 

We are all much pleased here with your remarks on the vandalism per- 
petrated by one of your New York publishing establishments in their re- 
prints of English works. My copy of Macaulay actually horrified me 
with its barbarous and new-fangled spelling. It is hard, too, that after 
paying for such a book, it should turn out a useless waste of money ; for 
after perusing it, and that with no little disgust, it is only fit for waste 


Elena, so youthful and so modest, played admirably. He is a genius 
beyond a doubt, He handles the violin with the grasp of amaster , he 
plays with fire, passion, expression, and the most exquisite taste. We 
ahall speak ofhimin a future article at length. His little brother Annabile, 
only seven years old, touches the piano with all the delicate beauty of 
Timm, and witha taste, force and expression, utterly incomprehensible 
in one so young. Hv gained enthusiastic applause. Mr. Timm accom- 





paper from its villanous orthography. I wonder if the Messrs. Harper 
are not afraid of meeting the authors whom they so unmercifully muti- 
late in the next world. For if that irritable race have not greetly im- 
proved in temper since their removal from this vale of tears, they—the 
said Harpers-—will catch it and no mistake. P. 





Music, 


Astor Prace Orera Hovse.—Donizetti’s Opera, La Favorita, which 
has been for a long time in preparation at this establishment, and was to 
have been produced last Wednesday, was to be brought out in a most 
splendid manner last evening, Friday. 

From the early hour at which we go to press, we are unable to give 
our readers any account of its success, but shall have the particulars in 
fall for next week. The Opera of Lucrezia Borgia, on Friday last, attracted 
one of the fullest houses ever assembled within the walls of this house ; 
and Benedetti sung with more spirit, vigour, and tenderness than ever. 


* He surprised his warmest admirers, and drew down the enthusiastic ap- 


plause of the whole house. The advent of a row tenor, it is said, spurs 
him on to additional exertions ; but we attribute his improvement to a 
more legitimate source, that of study, and of a noble ambition in his pro- 
fession, which prompts him to reach the highest position in his art. 
Whatever may be the cause, it is certain that the public is benefited by 
its result. 

There is not, we think, any longer a doubt of the final success of the 
Opera experiment ; it has gone through a harsh probation ; it has con- 
tended with apparently almost insurmountable difficulties, and we have 
every reason to believe that itis now as much a regular and expected 
establishment in this city, as was the old Park Theatre. We are bound 
to confess that Mr. Fry has redeemed his pledge to the public thus far, 
and the errors which he has committed, and which we have freely point- 
ed out, are now forgotten, and will, in all probabil ty, he aveided in the 
future. We are truly glad at this result of the enterprise, because when 
the Opera is a “ settled fact,” there will be less of the unhealthy excite- 
ment respecting it, which has proved so prejudicial to the best interests 
of music in every other department. The subscribers will have to make 
fewer sacrifices for its support, and will feel willing to distribute their 
patronage more equally and more justly. This will makea musical re- 
vival, and will impart fresh vigonr and confidence to concert givers of all 
classes. There is great probability of a good time coming. 

Mile. Borghese, a favourite of New York, and Signor Corelli, a tenor of 
high repute, arrived by the United States. 

Musical Societies in New York and Brooklyn.—During several years, up 
to the past year, we have had two large Musical Societies in full operation. 
Each numbered many members, and had fair prospects of success, but 
from various causes we find that they have languished, almost to dissolu- 
tion. The American Musical Institute under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Meiggs, after having accomplished great things for the cause of Oratorio 
music, broke up at the end of the past year, and the Sacred Music Society 
which has existed eo long, was at its lowest point, but we rejoice to state 
that there is a chance ofa union of interests, and if the endeavours now 
being used are successful, we have no doabt but that a Musical Society 
will arise, superior in numerical force, in resources, and in the power of 
doing good for the cause of the highest class of music. The Institute, 


panied with his usual exquisite taste, aud performed his portion of the 
duet most admirably. 





Music tn Exctanp.—The popularity of Jenny Lind continues unaba- 
ted, and she has not only bewitched poople with the sweetness of her 
voice and the purity of her style, but has charmed them also by an un- 
wonted generosity in answering the mauy calls made upon her profes. 
sional services. In place of recording this week the details of her ap- 
pearffices in various parts of the county, we pick out a few items that 
speak of the grateful feelings she has excited. 


Jexsy Linp’s Capinet.—The Committee of the Queen’s Hopital, Birmingham 
have presented Jenny Lind whose gratuitously given singing ~— them £1,300 
a cabinet of the choicest workmanship. Itis 16 inches in height and 11 1-2 wide, 
Grecian shape, and inlaid with silver. The ground is a rich maroon, with most 
elegantly painted Watteau compartments filled in with gold and pearl. Itcon- 
tains a work box, writing-box, jewel drawer, folio pocket, and secret compartments. 
The instruments consist of silver scissors, bodkin, &c., elegantly engraved. The 
cotton reels are superbly carved in pearl. Thc cabinet was enclosed in a very 
rich rosewvod case lined with velvet. 


Jenny Linp.—The Swedish Nightingale has given another specimen of her 
extreme liberality to fellow artists. As a return Ee the assiduous attention of Mr. 
Balfe during the two last Opera seasons and the autumn fournees in the provinces, 
which have turned out as lucrative, Mdlle. Lind offered her services to sing gra- 
tuitously for Mr. Balfe, ata concert to be given in the metropolis, in what locale he 
mightselect. Itis hardly necessary to say that Mr. Balfe gratefully accepted this 
liberal offer, and the locate appointed is Exeter Hall.—Musical World 


JENNY Linp's DressinG Case AND PEARLS.—The people of Manchester have 
eer ge a testimonial to Jenny Lind for her singing in aid of the Manchester 
yal Infirmary Building Fund. The coaimanink comprised a superb dressing- 
case, of Coromandel-wood, very elegantly fitted with oileee requisites. On the 
yee of silver was engraved the following inscription :—* To Mademoiselle Jenny 
ind, through whose gratuitous exertions at two concerts on the 19th and 21st of 
December, 1848, the munificent sam of £2512 18s. Lld. has been realised towards 
the erection of an additional wing to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, this dres- 
sing case, together with the accompanying necklace of pearls,is presented by the 
committee as a sincere token of gratitude for her generous services, and with 
their best wishes for her future welfare and happiness. Manchester, Jan. 1, 1849.” 
—Accompanying the case was a costly necklace of the finest pearls, with a rich 


diamond clasp. 
Drama. 


Dramatic Fuxp Association Benerit.—The first annual benefit for 
this excellent institution, on Thursday evening, created quite an excite- 
ment in theatrical circles, that resulted in an overflowing house, and will, 
we trust, place the society upon a firm basis for future usefulness. The 
principles of associated effort, for the amelioration of the inevitable dis- 
tresses of life, are beginning to be generally understood and acted upon; 
and players, who are “ the abstracts and brief chronicles of the times’’— 
who are interesting to large portions of the community, from a thousand 
agreeable associations and remembrances, will not fail to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the public, in an effort so laudable and honourable, as the 
establishment of the institution, which confers respectability and charac- 
ter on the histrionic profession. In every city in the United States, we 
douSt not but that public sympathy could readily be stimulated to give 
an overflowing bumper to these annual benefits. 

It is not necessary to criticise the performances of Thursday evening 
very minutely. Benefits are always exempted from stricture by acknow- 
ledged usage. Macbeth was played with a cast comprising many of the 
popular actors and actresses from our city theatres, Mr. Forrest sustaining 
the hero. There was not any particular portion of his performance that 
differed essentially from his usual rendering of the part, excepting, per- 
hups, the very apparent increase of colloquial style, even more couver- 
satioual than Mr. Macready’s, and the sudden transitions into elaborated 
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emphatic expression more conspicuous from its sudden contrasts. Mr. 
Forrest gave the following lines with an emphatic intensity of meaning 
peculiarly his own, on Thursday evening :— 

“ What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 

Would scour these English hence ?” 

If any particular application was contemplated, the audience failed to 
acknowledge it. Mr. John R. Scott as Macduff, Mr. Chanfrau as Malcolm, 
and Mr. Clark as Banquo, were received with especial marks of approba- 
tion. Miss Fanny Wallack was the Lady Macbeth, of the evening. 
The weight of such a character is sufficient to crush even better actresses 
than thistalented young lady. We regretted to see her in a part so whol- 
ly beyond the range in which she can conspicuously shine. 

The Witches, aud the scenes in which they are engaged, were the 
chief features in the night’s performance, a8 we anticipated they would 
be. 

Messrs. Lynne, Bass, and Holland, sustained the three first witches, 
with an eflect, we never remember to have seen surpassed, and the a> 
teudant, or singing ones, were presented by most of the available musical 
and dramatic taleut in the city. The admirable rendering of the musis 
by these urtists, and picturesque grouping and striking costumes aad general 
acting out of the scenes, drew forth loud and continuous peals of appro- 
bation. 

At the termination of the play, the Gods in the Amphitheatre, and a 
few ardent spirits, in other parts of the house, gave velitto their before 
suppressed enthusiasm, and vociferous calls were made for their especiay 
favourites. Messrs. Forrest, Scott, Clarke, Chanfrau, Miss Wallack, and 
Miss Mary Taylor, were severally called befure the curtain, wken order 
was restored, and the performances were permitted to proceed. 

Truffi and Benedetti gave a scene from Giuramento. 

And the Comedy of “ Every One has his Faults” compressed into twe 
acts followed and closed the evening’s entertainments. 

The lateness of the hour, when the Comedy commenced, prevented the 
avdience from fully appreciating the merits of the performance, yet the 
excellent acting of Messrs Blake, Bass, Wi.lcott, Gilbert, Mrs. Vernon, Miss 
Wemyss, and Miss Rose Telbin, did not fail to mset with well merited 
applause. Indeed the discrimination evinced by the main portion of the 
audience ou Thursday evening was really worthy of notice, and added 
to our convictions, that New-York has attained a poiut of discriminative 
taste, in Theatrical appreciation, that would amply support a high order 
of dramatic entertainments, if sufficieut taleat could be concentrated to- 
gether to represent efficiently the best works of our Dramatic authors. 

It was especially observable, that sound judgment and true critical 
standards governed the very moderate applause bestowed throaghout 
the evening. We will not omit to do justice to the very able direction of 
Mr. George Loder, in the musical department of Macbeth, nor to the 
masterly leading of M, Maretzek in the two Overtures so magnificently 
played by the members of the Opera Company's Orchestra. 

Broapway THeatre.—“ Moate Cristo j’ has completed an unprece- 
dented run of seven consecutive weeks, with scarcely any perceptible 
abatement of its attraction. So much fora popular subject, well-handled 
and liberally and effectively brought oat by the mauagement. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Lester’s new drama is to be produced on Monday 
next: nor should we omit to notice that _Miss Fanny Walluck’s benefit is 
appointed for this evening, and we sincerely trust an overflowing house 
will reward the uniform exertions of this very talented young actress. 

Burton’s Tuzatre.—Mr. Brougham’s new Comedy, founded on Vam- 
ity Fair, has been repeated every evening during the week, backed up 
by a burlesque on Monte Cristo, that we must say is in our estimation a 
complete fuilure. It is destitute of point, coherency or novelty. Mesars. 
Jobnson, Rae and Miss Chapman, as Dantes, Fernand aud Mercedes, 
strive hard to make their vapid jokes tell upon the audience, and by the 
aid of their burlesque powers, they do excite occasional bursts of laugh 
ter, but the whole affair is unworthy of notice ; the music admirably ar- 
ranged by Geo. Loder, in his own peculiar style, has saved the piece from 
utter condemnation. The subject was a good one; it is to be regretted 
that the author failed to avail himself of the materials it afforded for a 
capital hit at the prevalent mania, now absorbing nearly all classes of 
society. 

O.ymric TazaTRe.—Mitchell has been depending upon his old stock 
pieces during the week with moderate success. But on Monday next 
be produces one of the last successful London novelties, under the title 
of “Camaralzaman and Badoura” founded on a Tale of the sume name im 
the Arabian Nights. This fairy extravaganza was the last Christmas 


piece at the Haymarket theatre, and has been played every night with 
great success, 





Tueatricats In Excraxp.—On the evenings of the 4th and 11th ult., 
took place the second and third dramatic performances at Windsor Castle, 
of the first of which our readers have had some account. Her Majesty 
entertained on each occasion, a small but distinguished circle of guests, 
aud the entert inments, got up and directed by Mr. Charles Kean, gave 
infinite satisfaction to the courtly audience. On the 4th, “ Used Up,” 
and“ Box and Cox,” were represented. In the furmer, Charles Mat. 
thews played his favourite part of Sir Charles Coldstream. In the latter, 
Buckstone and Harley were seen to great advantage. On the 11th. 
‘* Hamlet” was enacted, and the principal parts were thus cast— Hamlet, 
Charles Kean—Polenius, Farren—Laertes, Leigh Murray— Ghost, Vanden- 
hotl— Queen, Mrs. Warner—Ophelia, Mrs. Charles Kean. The cast was 
excelleut, and the success very decided; an intimation to that effect, hay- 
ing been conveyed from Her Majesty to Mr. Kean. Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Carlisle were among the guests) We should add that Mr. Grieve, 
the scene-paiuter, has obtained very high credit for his preparations. 

After a severe and protracted indisposition, Mr. J. Wallack re-appeared 
at the Haymarket theatre early in January. He was heartily greeted 
by the public and the press. The Morning Chronicle thus speaks of 

im i— 

We could not afford to lose Mr. Wallack. Some characters he has made so 
entirely his own, by his admirable blending of a hearty geniality with a dee 
though rough pathos, that no living actor can approach hia in them. Ina higher 
walk of the drama, if his impersonations, natural and powerful as they are, do not 
quite realize the exacting ideal of the critical spirit, or supersede partial memo- 
ries of by-gone actors now almost become traditions, still they stand out in fine 
contrast with the crude efferts of most of his contemporaries. “The worst that can 
be said of Mr. Wallack is, that he is a “ physical” actor, yet he exercises a power 
over the sympathies of an audience which more “intellectual” artists, engaged in 
an unequal and uncalled-for strife with nature, aim atin vain. For his re appear- 
ance Mr. Wallack could not have chosen a character more adapted to the display 
of all his excellence than that of Don Cesar de Bazan, inthe piece of that name, 
of which the version played at the Princess’s Theatre was, with the permission of 
Mr. Maddox, represented last night. Mr. Wallack’s reception by a crowded and 
fashionable audience was most enthusiastic, and the expressiois of applause dur- 
ing his performance were hearty and frequent. His acting has lost none of its 
freshness. The character of Don Cesar de Bazan, in which there is such acon- 
stant blending of the frivolous and the grave, was hit off with Mr. Wallack’s usual 
felicity. In the earlier scenes, in which Don Ceasar is labouring under the effects 
of wine, Mr. Wallack never once forgot to be a gentleman. His point, when ad- 
ate the King, “If you are Don Cesar de Bazan, I am the King!” told im- 
mensely. 

A late Liverpool “oe says :—Miss Cushman has been performing a 
round of her ce ebrated characters here with immense success, ree fx 
great hit being the part of Bianca, in Milman’s play of “ Fazio,” than 
which a more magnificent piece of tragic acting was never witnessed on 
the stage. Crow 8 have been to witness it, and there has been but one 
opinion as to its merits. On Saturday night last, Miss Cushman perform- 
ed Meg Merrilies, among her audience being no less a person than Jenny 
Lind. Jenny was pon with a tumult of applause, and made her ap- 
pearance in front of her box, and also her acknowledgments. 

The performance at the Liverpool Theatre Royal, for the benefit of the 
widow and orphans of the late Mr. J. Hammond the comedian, will 
realise about £240. Miss Cushman generously gave her services gratuit- 
ously on this occasion; and Mr. M. Simpson, the lessee of the theatre, 
with equal kindness, made no charge whatever for the use of it. The 

















per‘ormers in the orchestra, and the persons employed about the house, 
| im like manuer declined payment for their services. 
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Democracy 1n France. By M. Guizot. New York. 1849. Appletons. 
With the habitual carelessness of the trade, to which we respectfully in- 
vite the attention of the press when they shall have brought orthography 
back to its violated propriety, the title-page of this little book does not 
tell us by whom it is translated, nor in fuct that it isa translation at all. 
We chance to discover that it is areprintof the English version, and the 
value of the edition would be increased by this fact being stated. This 
groping about in the dark, between originals, translations, and reprints, 
is eminently disagreeable, and productive of no good whatever. As it 
may be thought presumption in us to lecture the publishers, we again 
commend this point to those who can speak as having authority. 

The French people twelve months ago drove M. Guizot and his mas- 
ter from their respective offices—six months ago the same people let M. 
Lamartine slide rapidly down from the pinnacle of popularity to the hu- 
miliation of neglect. Active-minded men, however, are both the poet 
and the statesmav. The former has been furbishing up old but unpub- 
lished manuecripts for the press, of which the reader will'find sumething 
farther on—the latter has offered some of his latest political theories to 
Europe in the pamphlet which is now before us. 

Democracy in France is a mighty subject; for many nations are look- 
ing on with interest to watch if it be fairly tested there, and if it finally 
work well for thatcountry. M. Guizot treats of it in the main as an ab- 
stract question; and brings to bear on the investigation all the powers 
of his luminous mind, his political experience, his eloquence, and his 
reasoning powers. He advocates, it seems to us, not so much this form 
of government, or ‘hat, as the putting strong powers into the hands of 
the government de facto; but inasmuch as he shows this to be almost 
impossible in a democracy, it is but an indirect mode of attacking the 
whole democratic principle. 

Without venturing any decided opinion on the doctrines here vividly 
laid down, we may remark that this tractis of a speculative rather than 
a practical character, showing the philosopher in retirement, what the 
minister was in office—one better formed for thinking than for acting. 
M. Guizot points out the fatal and chuotic position in which France now 
finds herself, but points out no remedy for her troubles. He isa skilful 
surgeon in probing her wounds, but this pamphlet does not indicate much 
knowledge of the political healing art. An extract taken here and 
there, will give readers a good notion of the work. He thus speaks of 
the impracticable views of Democracy : 


Itisthe banner of all the social hopes and ambitions of man ,—pure or impure 
noble or base, rational or irrational, possible or chimerical. ; 

Now it is the glory of man to be ambitious. He alone, of all created beings 
does not | ony resign himself to evil ; he alone incessantly aspires after geod , 
not only for himself, but for his fellow-creatures. Hé respects and loves the race 
to which he belongs ; he wishes to finda remedy for their miseries, and redress 
for their wrongs. 

But man is no less ee than he is ambitious. Amidst his ardent and un- 
ceasing struggles to eradicate evil and to achieve good, every one of his virtuous 
inclinations is accompanied by an evil inclination which treads on its heels, or 
strives with it for precedence. The desire for justice and the desire for ven- 
geance—the spiritof liberty and the spirit of tyranny—the wish to rise and the 
wish to abase what has risen—the ardent love of truth and the presumptuous te- 
merity of fancied knowledge ;—we may fathom all the depths of human nature; 
we shall find throughout, the same mingled yet conflicting qualities, the same dan. 
ger from their close and easy approximation. 

To all these instincts, at once contrary and parallel, 


—to all indiscrimi 
tak oo. eel-an the anon, all indiscriminately, the 


as Ww : —the word Democracy holds out an interminable vista 

and infinite promises. It fosters every propensity, it speaks to every passion, of 
the heart of man ; to the most generous and the most shameful, the most moral 
and the most immoral, the geutlest and the harshest, the most beneficent and the 
most destructive; to the former it loudly offers, to the latter it secretly and dimly 
promises, satisfacticn. 

Such is the secret of its power. 

{am wrong in saying, the secret. The word Demorracy is not new, and in all 
ages ithas signified wha it signifies now. But what is new and proper to our 
umes is this: the word Memocracy is now pronounced ever day, every hour, 
pe in every place; and at every time and place it is heard by allmen. This 
or midable appeal to all that is most potent, for good and for evil, in man and in 
aoesety» was formerly heard only transiently, locally, and among certain classes, 
which, though bound to other classes by the ties of a common country, were dis- 

tinct and profoundly different from them. They lived at a distance from each other; 
each obscurely known to the other. Now there is but one society ; and in this 
society there are no more lofty barriers, nomore great distances, no more mutual 
obscurities. W hether it be false or true, noxious or salutary, when once a so- 
cial idea arises, it penetrates every where, and its action is universal and constant. 
It is a torch that is never extinguished ; a voice that is never wearied or hushed. 
Universality and publicity are from henceforth the conditions of all the great pro- 
vocations addressed to men,—of all the great impulses given to society. 


Speaking further of the duty of Government to repress the demo- 
cratic propensities of the day, at which notion many American lips will 
curl in pleasant derision, we find these striking remarks: 

It is the melancholy condition of democratic governments, that while charged— 
as they must be—with the repression of disorder, they are required to be complai- 
sant and indulgent to the causes of disorder; they are expected to arrest the evil 
when it breaks out, and yet they are asked to foster it whilst it is hatching. I know 
no more deplorable spectacle than a power which, in the struggle betwe en the 
good and the evil principle, continually bends the knee before the bad, and then 


attempts to resume an attitude of vigour and independence when it becomes neces 
sary to resist its excesses. 


The youth of France and their echoes here, who delight in coupling 
the name of Napoleon with their vision of universal equality, may digest 
a3 they can this pithy passage about the Emperor : 

Democratic France owes much to the Emperor Napoleon. He gave her two 
things of immense value ; within, civil order strongly constituted ; without, na 
tonal independence firmly established. But had she ever a government which 
treated her With greater severity, or showed less complaisance for the favourite 
passions of Democracy ? As to the political constitution of the state, Napoleon's 
only care was to raise power from the abasement into which it had fallen, 
to restore to it all the conditions of force and greatness. In this he saw a national 
py paramount to all others, whether the nation were governed democratical 
pl oem dog Rp Napoleon was a despot. Ifhe rightly understood and ably 
fentt some o the great interests of that new France he had to govern, he pro 

undly misunderstood and injured others, notless sacred. 


that one so hostile to liberty should be favourable to the political propensities of 
Democracy ? 


‘ ‘ . : : , . . . 
Contrasting Washington with Napoleon, we find the following re- | 


marks, the latter part of which will probably give rise to much contio- 
Versy here: 


aa gon resemblance to Napoleon. He was nota despot. He foun 
pene p yap r erty, at the same time asthe national independence of his 
pee 4 Chey 4 se enly asa means to peace. Raised to the supreme power 
poe i as e descended from it without regret, as soon as the safety of his 
oy ih sa ey 1. wy is the model for all democratic chiefs. Now you have 
fg a op so his soul his acts, his thoughts, his words; you will not 
lg | wha vf condescension, a single moment of indulgence, for the favourite 
to 8 ag: cracy. He constantly struggled—struggled even to weariness and 
with thes poe its exactions. No man was ever more profoundly imbued 
the rights Pe of government, or with respect for authority. He never exceeded 
maintined Fertig according to the laws of his country ; but he confirmed and 
save dene ie — principle as well as in practice, as firmly as loftily, as he could 
new thee i an old monarchical or aristocratical state. He was one of those who 
archy—j is no more possible to govern from below ina republic than in a mon- 
na democratic than in an aristocratic state of society. 
Nor should this little extract be omitted, for whicl yish M. Gui 
pt teh easter , for which we wish M. Gui- 
8!ven his authority: 
yhenever offi r i y 
several States Won were to be chosen for the bodies of troops formed in the 
ane the mae ashington gave this advice :—“ Take none but gentlemen: they 
Ost trustworthy, as wellas the ablest.” 


The f, ree 
alee follow ing, if Somewhat overdrawn, is a touching picture of the im- 
ance ofa well regulated private life for the proper discharge of pub* 


lie duti i 
has ties, and is Moreover indicative of the high toned morality which 
ever distinguished the author: 


Amon 

th B i i 
now, more < hniamaae Lag the domestic sentiments and morals. The family is 
posal vand ver, the first element and the last rampart of society. Whilst, in 
Hr Leoclety, every thing becomes more and m 
bape omestic life that the demand for 

xs sacrificing the present tothe future, 
. he ideas and the virtues which form a 

movement excited 

business and pleasure 


permanency, and the feeling of the neces- 
are indestructible. It is in domestic life 
counterpoise to the excessive ungovern- 


in the great centres of civilization, are formed. The tumult of 
» temptation and strife, which reigns in our great cities, would 











How was it possible | jt may bring forth it would be vain to foretell. 
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soon throw the whole of society into a deplorable state of ferment and dissolution,ifdc- 
mestic life with its calm activity its permanent interest. and its tixed property, did not 
oppose solid barriers throughout the country to the restless waves of this stormy sea. 
It is in the bosom of domestic life, and under its influences, that private, the basis 
of public, morality is most securely maintained. There too, and in our days there 
almost exclusively, the affections of our nature,—gratitude, and self-devotion,— 
all the ties which unite hearts in the sense of a common destiny, grow and flourish 

The time has been when, under otver forms of society, these private affections 
found a place in public life ; when devoted attachmenis strengthened political con- 
nections. These times are past, neverto return. In the vast and complicated and 
ever-moving society of our days, general interests and princip'es, the sentiments of 
the masses, and the combinations of parties, have the entire possession and di- 
rection of public life. The private elections are ties too delicate to exercise any 
powerful influence over the conflicts of that pitiless field. Butitis never without 
serious injury that one of the vital elements of human nature is uprooted out of any 
of the fields ‘of human action; and the completeabsence of tender and faithful at 

tachments in that almost exclusive domain of abstract ideas and general or seltish 
interests, has robbed political life of a noble ornament anda great source of 
strength. It is of incalculable importance to society that there should be some 
safe retreat in which the affectionate dispositions—1 would almost say passions—of 
the heart of man may expand in freedom ; and that, occasionally emerging 
from that retreat, they may exhibit their presence and their power by come beau 

tiful examples in that tumultuous region of politics in which they are so rarely 
found. But these social virtues must be nursed in the bosom ot domestic life ; 
these social atlections must spring from family affections. Home, the abode of 
stability and morality, also contains the hearth at which all our affections and all 
our self-devotion are kindled; itis in the circle of the Family that the noblest 
parts of ournature fiud satisfactions they would seek for else in vain ; it is from 
thatcircle that, when circumstances demand, they can go forth to adorn and bless 
society. 

We need not commend this work to notice. Mr. Guizot’s name is suf- 
ficient to insure it a wide circulation ; and if it do not lead the reader to 
any definite conclusion, it will at least afford him ample materials for 
thought. The author heads his last chapter “ Conclusion ’—but it is that 
of Imlac in Rasselas, the conclusion in which nothing is concluded! 
Nevertheless we give it entire—it does not Jack interest. 

Letnot France deceive herself. Not all the experiments she may try, tot all 
the revolutions she may make, or suffer to be made, will ever emancipate her 
from the necessary and inevitable conditions of social wonqnlty and good gov- 
ernment. She may refuse to admit them, and may suffer without measure or 
limit from her refusal, but she cannot escape from them. 

We have tried every thing :— Republic —Empire—Constitutiozal Monarchy. 
Weare beginning our experiments anew. To what must we ascribe their ill 
success? In our own times, before our own eyes, in three of the greatest na- 
tions in the world, these three same forms of government— Constitutional Monar- 
chy in England, the Empire in Russia, and the Republic in North America—en 
dure and prosper Have we the monopoly of all impossibilities? 

Yes ; so long as we remain in the chaos in which we are plungéd, in the name, 
and by the slavish idolatry, of Democracy ; so long as we can see nothing in so- 
ciety be Democracy, as it that were its sole ingredient; so long as we seek in 
government nothing butthe domination of Democracy, as if that alone had the 
right and power to govern. a 

On these terms the Republic is equally impossible as the Constitutional Monar- 
chy, and the Empire, as the Republic; for all regular and stable government is 
impossible. 

And liberty—legal and energetic liberty—is no less impossible than stable and 
regular government. f 

The world has seen great and illustrious communities reduced to this deplora- 
ble condition ; incapable of supporting any legal and energetic liberty, or any 
regular and stable government; condemned to interminable and sterile political 
oscillations, from the various shades and forms of anarchy to the + | various 
forms of despotism. For a heart capable of any feeling of — or dignity, 1 
cannot conceive a more cruel suffering than to be born in such an age. Nothing 
remains but to retire to the sanctuary of domestic life, and the prospects of reli- 
gion. The joys and the sacrifices, the labours and the glories of public life exist 
no more. f 

Such is not, God be praised, the state of France ; such will not be the closing 
scene of her long and glorious career of « ivilization,—of all her exertions, con- 
quests, hopes, and sufferings. France is full of life and vigour. She has not 
mounted so high, to descend in the name of equality to so low a level. She pos- 
sesses the elements of a good political organization, She has numerous classes of 
citizens, enlightened and respected, already accustomed to manage the business 
of their country, or prepared to undertake it. Her soil is covered with an indus- 
trious and intelligent population, who detest anarchy, and ask only to live. and to 
labour in peace. There is an abundance of virtue in the bosoms of her families, 
and of good feeling in the hearts of her sons. We have wherewithal to struggle 
against the evil that devours us. But the evil is immense. There are no words 
wherein to describe, no measure wherewith to measure it. The suffering and the 
ehame it inflicts upon us are slight, compared to those it prepares for us ifit en- 
dures, And who will say that it cannot endure, when all the passions of the 
wicked, all the extravagances of the mad, all the weaknesses of the good, concur 
to foment it? Let all the sane forces of France then unite to combat it. They 
will not be too many, and they must not wait till it is too late. Their united 
strerigth will more than once bend under the weight of their werk, and France, 
ere she can be saved, will still need to pray that God would protect her. 


From the above exiracts it will be seen how ably the book has been 
rendered into English. One might in fact, but fora casual turn of lan- 
guage here and there, suppose it to have been an original and not a trans- 


lation. The edition is also very neat, well printed and pocketable. 


Tue Democratic Review.—The Political Economy of the United 
States and the condition of public affairs in France fill a large space in 
the February number of this able monthly—these topics forming, in fact, 
a large itemin its staple matter. Industrial exchanges, capital, labour, 
and taxation, are touched upon and incidentally discussed in a critical 
article on books recently put out by Mr. Barhydt, Mr. Kellogg, and Mr, 
Seaman; whilst under the title, “The French Tariff and the Duke of 
Harcourt,’ Mr. Wikoff contributes another of his lively sketches. In 
this latter, the commercial and manufacturing policy of France is severe- 
ly reprobated ; her aristocrats and millionaires are denounced as narrow- 
minded and short-sighted ; whilst Louis Napoleon, the author’s magnus 
Apollo, is invoked to adopt a new and regenerating policy, taking for his 
social war-cry “‘ Down with monopoly, and up with the people!” Free 
Trade and the abolition of all privileges are of course intended by the 
former portion of this phrase, and it is presumed that the elevation of the 
people would of necessity follow. Whether this would be the case may 
be doubted. The French have a marvellous knack for pulling down ; 
when the re-building commences their skill is not so obvious Twice, 


within a year, they have had in their own hands the unlimited exercise 
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ot political power. Universal suffrage gave them in the first instance a 
Republican Assembly—in the second a Democratic President with Aris- 
tocratic principles. When the next election may take place, and what 

We have said that the Democraéic deals extensively in French affairs ; 
and we cannot but notice an exceedingly clever sketch of the life of 
Robespierre, from its notoriety a most unpromising subject, but treated 
with great ability and graphic effect. 


Lire anp Reien or Pivs- IX. By J. Dowling, D. D. New York. E. 
Walker. Whilst the recent deposition and flight of the Pope are attract- 
ing so much public attention, this supplement to the author’s well-known 
work on Romanism will not be considered ill-timed. In recording brief- 
ly the public course, and commenting on the official documents of the 
dethroned Pontitf, there is exhibited the same bitter and uncompromising 
hostility to the Church of Rome that flistinguished the original book, into 
the merits of which we have no need toenter. Our eye however, 
lighted upon the following trifle, showing what effect the non-progressive 
policy of Gregory XVI. produced upon the wits and wags of Rome. The 
reforming Pope, it might be added, fared little better—worse, indeed, for 
it is the diving Pius who is expelled, whilst it was the dead Gregory that 
the Romans pasquinaded. 


The Roman people have a gront peeing for these pasquinades and caricatures, 
nad frequently exercise their wit upon a dead Pope, however obsequions to the 


| living oue. An amusing caricature and dialogue were got up in Rome, after the 








death of Gregory—representing St. Peter and Gregory goingto Paradise. The 

journey being hard and tedious for an aged man like the Pope, he complained to 

| St. Peter thus: ‘‘ How is it, St. Peter, that our journey is solong? I did not know 
that Paradise was so far from the Vatican,” St, Peter replied, If you had 

| allowed the construction of railways and steamers in your state, we should have 
arrived there long ago. But now you must stop for a while in Purgatory.” 

| After having remained some time in Purgatory, where he met his friend O’Con- 


ore mobile, personal, and transient | nell—so the story goes—Gregory set ont with St. Peter again on his eternal jour- 


ney. Coming in sight of Paradise, the Pope asked St. Peter why the angels and 
his last predecessors in the papal chair, did not come out to meet him. 

“ Dear Gregory,” replied St. Peter, “as for the Popes, there are few of them in 
heaven, and the news of your death has not yet reached there : as it would have 
done, if you had established telegraphs, and granted the freedom of the press.” 





FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Buar’s Paxornama.—lIn our paper of Sept. 30 we announced the 
commencement of a gigantic panorama of the St. Lawrence, and our in- 
tention, if possible, to give it an occasional glance during its progress. 
Bearing this promise in mind, we climbed a few days since to the retired 
atelier of the artists employed, desirous to judge how the work goes on, 
making all due allowance for the unfavourable light and unfinished paint- 
ing. We found that a view of Quebec from Point Levi was at the mo- 
ment under treatment; and are thoroughly satisfied, from this second 
sample, that the work will prove the most perfect and artistic thing of the 
kind that has ever been exhibited to the public. In saying thus much, 
we take for granted the assurance of the proprietor, that equal pains 
and equal skill have been and will be bestowed throughout; for it 
must be remembered that during the progress of the work only a 
very small portion is visible at one time. This is no hurried spec- 
ulation got up to take advantage of a momentary interest; its suc- 
cess must depend upon its intrinsic merits; and of this fact Mr. Burr 
appears perfectly aware. More than four months have already been oc- 
cupied by fuur artists, exclusively and laboriously engaged in transferring 
to canvas their sketches made on the downward run from Lake Erie to 
Quebec. So far have they reached, omitting however the important 
views of Niagara, which are reserved to the last, in order that the practis- 
ed hand of the painters may give them the fullest possible effect. Seve- 
ral mouths were required for making sketches before the work was com- 
menced, several have been already consmed, and several more must yet 
elapse before this gréat work will be completed. It will therefore ab- 
socb a very considerable capital, which we mention as something of a 
guarantee for its excellence, and not as affording in itself a claim for pub. 
lic support. We feel no more bound to admire a work of art, simply be- 
cause it cost much time and money, than we do to eulogiso a book just 
because its author may have bestowed on it an ill-invested capital of time 
and thought. Authors and artists both should bear in mind that, day by 
day, the public becomes more critical, and that now especially, to achieve 
success they must deserve it. Hitherto, we believe, we have omitted to 
record the great success in London of Banvard’s Panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi. Lt was altogether devoid of artistic merit, and we had our mis- 
givings whether the critics there would so lightly pass over its short 
comings in this respect. To their credit, however, they have made but 
passing and kindly allusion to this drawback, and have highly eulogised 
its ingenuity, and the interest derived both from the scenes it represents, 
aud the difficulties under which it which it wasexecuted. This is another 
proof, if proof were wanting, of the absurdity of the remark sometimes 
made, that American talent is not properly appreciated across the water. 
It must bear criticism without flinching; but if of the right sort, it never 
fails to meet with recognition and encouragement in London, let it come 





whence it may. 
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LAMARTINE’S “ RAPHAEL.” 


Lhe following is the preface to this forthcoming romance, now in the press of.he Messrs. 
Harper. 

The real name of the friend who wrote these pages was not Raphael. 
We often called him so in sport, because in his boyhood he much resem- 
bled a youthful portrait of Raphael, which may be seen in the Barberini 
gallery at Rome, at the Pitti palace in Florence, and at the Museum of 
the Louvre. We had given him the name, too, because the distinctive 
feature of this youth's character was his lively sense of the Beautiful in 
nature and art; a sense so keen, that his mind was, so to speak, merely 
the shadowing forth of the ideal or material Beauty scattered throughout 
the works of God aud Man. This feeling was the result of his exquisite 
and almost morbid sensibility—morbid, at least, until time had somewhat 
blunted it. We would sometimes, in allusion to those who, from their 
ardent longings to revisit their country, are called home-sick, say that he 
was heaven-sick, and he would smile, and say that we were right. 

This love of the Beautiful made him unhappy; in another situation it 
might have rendered him illustrious. Had he held a pencil, he would 
have painted the Virgin of “ Foligno :” as a sculptor he would have chi- 
selled the “ Psyche” of Canova; bad he known the language in which 
sounds are written, he would have noted the ethereal lament of the sea 
breeze sighing among the fibres of Italian pines, or the breathing of a 
sleeping girl who dreams of one she will not name; had he been a poet, 











he would have written the address of “Job” to “ Jehovah,” the stanzas 
of “ Tasso’s Erminia,” the moonlight talk of ‘“ Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet,” or Byron’s portrait of “ Haidee.” 

He loved the Good as well as the Beautiful, but he loved not virtue for 
its holiness, he loved it for its beauty. He would have been aspiring in 
imagination, although be was not ambitious by character. Had he lived 
in those ancient republics, where men attained their full development 
through liberty, as the free unfettered body developes itself in pure air 
and open sunshine, he would have aspired to every summit like Cesar, 
would have spoken as Demosthenes, and would have died as Cato. But 
his inglorious and obscure destiny confined him,against his will, in specu- 
lative inaction—he had wings to spread, and no surrounding air to bear 
them up. He died young, straining his gaze iuto the future, and ardently 
surveying the space over which he was never to travel. 

Every one knows the youthful portrait of Raphael to which I have al- 
luded. Itrepresents a youth of sixteen, whose face is somewhat paled 
by the rays of a Roman sun, but on whose cheek still blooms the soft 
down of childhood. A glancing ray of light seems to play on the velvet 
of the cheek. He leans his elbow ona table, the arm is bent upwards 
to support the head, which rests on the palm of the hand, and the admir- 
ably-modelled fingers are yoo | imprinted on the cheek and chin } the 
delicate mouth is thoughtful and melancholy, the nose is slender at its 
rise, and slightly tinged with blue, as though the azare veins shone through 
the fair transparency of the skin; the eyes are of that dark heavenly hue 
which the Apeunine wears at the approach of dawn ; they gaze earnest- 
ly forward, but are slightly raised to heaven, as though they ever looked 
higher than nature; a liquid lustre illuminates their inmost depths, like 
rays dissolved in dew or tears. On the scarcely arched brow, beneath 
the delicate skin, we trace the muscles, those responsive chords of the 
instrument of thought; the temples seem to throb with reflection: the 
ear appears to listen ; the dark hair, unskilfully cut by a sister, or some 
young companion of the studio, throws a dark tint upon the hand and 
cheek, and a small cap of black velvet, placed on the crown of the head, 
shades the brow. One cannot pass before this portrait without musing 
sadly, one knows not why. It represents the reverie of youthful genius 
pausing on the threshold of its destiny. What will be the fate of that soul 
standing at the portal of life ? 

Now, in idea, add six years to the age of that dreaming boy ; suppose 
the features bolder, the complexion more bronzed ; place a few furrows 
on the brow, slightly dim a look, sadden the lips, give height to the 
figure, aud throw out the muscles in bolder relief; let the Italian costume 
of the days of Leo X. be exchanged for the sombre and plain uniform of 
a youth bred in the simplicity of rural life, who seeks no elegance m 
dress, and if the pensive and languid attitude be retained, you will have 
the striking likeness of our “ Raphael” at the age of twenty. 

He was of a poor, though ancient family, from the mountainons province 
of Forez, and his father, whose sole dignity was that of honour (worth all 
others), had like the nobles of Spain exchanged the sword for the plough. 
His mother, stil! young and handsome, seemed his sister, 86 much did they 
resemble each other. She had been bred amid the luxurious elegancies 
of a capital ; and as the balmy essence of the rose perfumes the crystal yase 
of the seraglio, in which it has once been contained, so she, too, had 
preserved that fragrant atmosphere of manners and language which never 
evaporates entirely. 

In her secluded mountains, with the loved husband of her choice, and 
with her children, in whom she had complacently centred all the pride 
of her maternal heart, she had regretted nothing. She closed the fair 
book of youth at these three words—‘“ God, husband, children.” Raphael 
especially was her best beloved. She would have purchased for him a 
kingly destiny, but, alas! she had only her heart with which to raise 
him up, for their slender fortune and their dreams of prosperity would 
ever and anon crumble to their very foundation beneath the hand of fate. 

Two holy men, driven by persecution to the mountains had, soon after 
the reign of terror, taken refuge in her house. They had been persecuted 
as members of a mysticalreligious sect which dimly predic a renova- 
tion of the age. They loved Raphael, who was then a mere child, and, 
obscurely prophesying his fate, pointed out his star in the heavens, and 
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She reproach- 
she 
Her 
under many trials, but spurred her a 
1er- 

I had known Raphael since he was twelve years old, and next to his 


told his mother to watch over that son with all her heart. 
ed herself for being too credulous, for she was very pious, but still 
believed them! In such matters a mother is so easy of belief! 

credulity supported her 
beyond her means to educate Raphael, and ultimately deceived 


mother he loved me best on earth. We had met since the conclusion otf 
our studies first in Paris, then at Rome, whither he had been taken by one 
of his father's relatives, for the purpose of copying manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library. There he had acquired the impassioned language and 
the genius of Italy. He spoke the [talian better than his mother +g 
At evening he would sit beneath the piues of the Villa Pamphili, - 

gazing on the setting sun and on the white fragments scattered on the 
plain, like the bleached boues of departed Rome, would pour forth ex- 
temporaneous stanzas that made us weep. But never wrote; “Raphael, 

would I sometimes say, “ why do you not write ?”’ OF Pres + 

“ Ah!” would he answer, “ does the wind write what it sighs in this 
harmonious canopy of leaves? Does the sea write the wail of its shores? 
—Naught that has been written is traly, really Beaatitul, and the heart ot 
man never discloses its best and most divine portion. It is impossible ! 
The instrument is of flesli, aud the note is of tire! Between what is felt, 
and what is expressed,” would he add, mournfully, “there is the same 
distance as between the sou! and the twenty-six letters of an alphabet ! 
Immensity of distance! Think you a flate of reeds can give an idea of 
the harmony of the spheres !”’ mn 

I left him to return to Paris. He was at that time striving, through 
his motier’s interest, to obtaia some situation in which he might by active 
employment remove from his soul its heavy weight, and lighten the op- 

ive burden of his fate. Menof his own age sought him, and women 
ked graciously on him as he passedthem by. But he uever weatiuto 
society, and of all women he loved his mother only. 

We suddenly lost sight of him for three years; though we afterwards 
learned that he had been seen in Switzerland, Germany, and Savoy ; and 
that in winter he passed many hours of his nights on a bridge, or on one 
of the quays of Paris. He had all the appearance of extreme destitution. 
It was only many years afterwards that we learnt more. We constantly 
thought of him, though absent, for he was oue of those who could defy 
the forgetfulness of friends. 

Chance reunited us once more after an interval of twelve years. It so 
happened that I had inherited a small estate in his province, and when I 
weat there to dispose cfit, I inquired after Raphael. I was told that he 
had lost father aud mother, and wife in the space of a few years; that 
after these pangs of the heart he had had to bear the blows of fortune, 
and that of all the domain of his fathers, nothing now remained to him 
but the old dismantled tower on the edge of the ravine, the garden, 
orchard, and meadow, and a few acres of unproductive land. 

* 7 * * * * 


He knew me at a glance, made one step forward w. ctended arms, 
and fell back upon the bed. We first wept and then talked together. 
He related the past; how, when he had thought to cull the flowers or 
fruits of life, his hopes had ever been marred by fortune or by death; 
the loss of his father, mother, wile, and child; his reverses of fortune, 
and the compulsory sale of his ancestral domain; he told how he re- 
tired to his ruined home, with no other compunionship than that of his 
mother’s old herdsman, who served him without pay, for the love he bore 
to his house; and lastly, spoke of the consuming languor which would 
sweep him away with the autumnal leaves, and lay him in the church- 
yard, beside those he had loved so well! His intense imaginative faculty 
might be seen strong even in death, and in idea he loved toendow with 
a fanciful sympathy the turf and flowers which would blossom on his 

ve. 

“ Do you know what grieves me most?” said he, pointing to the fringe 
of little birds which were perched round the top of his bed—* itis to 
think that, next spring, these poor little ones, my latest friends, will seek 
for me in vain in the tower. They will no longer find the broken pane 
through which to fly in ; and on the floor, the little flocks of wool from my 
mattress with which to build their nests;—but the old nurse, to whom [| 
bequeath my little all, will take care of them as long as she lives,” he 
resumed, as if to comfort himself with the idea—* aud after her 
“Well! God will: for He feedeth the young raveus.” 

He seemed moved while speaking of these little creatures. It was easy 
to see that he had long been weaned from the sympathy of men, and that 





the whole tenderness of hia sou!, which had been repulsed by them, was 
now transferred to dumb animals. “ Will you spend any time among our 
mountains !”’ he inquired. “ Yes,” I replied. ‘So much the better,” he | 
added; “you will close my eyes, and take care that my grave is dug as 
close as possible to those of my mother, wife, aud child.” 

He then begged me to draw towards him a large chest of carved wood, | 
which was concealed beneath a bag of Indian corn at one end of the 
room. I placed the chest upon the bed, and from it he drew a quautity 
of papers which he tore silently to pieces, for half an hour, and then bid 
his old nurse sweep them into the fire. There were verses in many 
languages, and innumerable pages of fragments, separated by dates like 
memoranda. “ Why should you burn all these?’’ I timidly suggested ; | 
“ has not man a moral as well as a material inheritance to bequeathe to 
those who come after him? You are perhaps destroying thoughts and 
feelings which might have quickened a soul.” 

“ What matters it?” he said; ‘there are tears enough in this world, 
and we need not deposit a few more in the heart of man. These,’ said 
he, showing his verses, “are the cast off, useless feathers of my soul; it 
has moulted since then, and spread its bolder wings tor e*ernity !” He 
then continued to burn and destroy, while I looked out of the broken 
window at the dreary landscape. 

At length he called me once more to the bedside. ‘“ Here,’’ said he— 
“save this one little manuscript, which I have net courage to burn. 
When I am gone my poor nurse would make bags for her seeds with it, 
and 1 would not that the name which fills its pages should be profaned. 
Take it, and keep it till you hear that I am no more, After my death 
you may burn it, or preserve it till your old age, to think of me seme- 
times as you glance over it.” 

I hid the roll of paper beneath my cloak, and took my leave, resolving 
inwardly to return next day to svothe the last momeuts of Raphael by 
my care and friendly discourse. As I descended the steps I saw about 
twenty little children with their wooden shoes in their hands, who had 
come to take the lessons which he gave them, even on his death-bed. A 
little further on, I met the village priest, who had come to spend the 
evening with him. I bowed respectfully, and as he noted my swollen 
eyes, he returned my salute with an air of mournful sympathy. 








The next day I returned to the tower—Raphuel had died during the 
night, and the village bell was already tolling tor his burial. Women and 


children were standing at their doors, looking mournfully in the direction | ‘m#gine than describe their feelings. 


of the tower, and the little green field adjoining the church, two men, 
with spades and mattock, were digging a grave at the foot of across. 


1 drew near to the door—a cloud of twittering swallows were flutter- 


ing round the open windows, darting in and out, as though the spoiler 
had robbed their nests. 

Since then I have read these pages, and now know why he loved to be 
surrounded by these birds, and what memories they waked in him, even 
to his dying day. 

—————— 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Most of the periodicals of the day have lately given elaborate reports 
on Mr. Staite’s electric light, and of the success of the various exhibi- 
tions which have taken place, without any clear and efficient explanation 
of the process by which the most important point (continuation of its 
brilliancy) is to be obtained. We have now before us two of the speci- 
fications, combining the whole rationale of the process—the manufacture 
of a pure and homogeneous carbor, which is absolutely necessary to se- 
cure the light’s permanency ; and the entire mechanical arrangements for 
keeping the carbon points at a proper distance from each other, according 
to the power of the current of electricity. Mr. Staite, in his last lecture, 
stated that he had before him batteries, in which the action was produced 
by copperand zine and dilute sulphuric acid, iron, and zinc, with an 
acid, &c.; but what he proposes to be the component parts of his bat- 
tery he must decline, from the state of the law of patent, to disclose 
until after the 14th of January, when they could be completely registered. 
He would then gladly not only produce a battery which was self-acting, 
but self-sustaining, and that it might be locked up for months without 
being attended to; whilst, at the same time, its products would be as 
valuable as the article used in its composition. Hitherto one of the great- 
est difficulties in the application of electricity had been the want of the 
means of ascertaining its quantity and density ; but that difficulty had 
been overcome by the ingenuity of Mr. Petrie, by an invention, called a 
galvanometer, so that it could be calculated with the same accuracy as 

=~ and two make four. 
is battery, if successful, will be one of the most important steps to- 
wards the full completion of this much-to-be-desired scientific cee sae 
for puvlic and domestic illumination. The rationale of the process is, 
that, if a plate of zinc and a plate of copper are immersed in an acid 
solution, and a connection, or contact, is made between by a wire, an 


ce Avion. 


the acid upon the plates entirely ceases. This action goes on almost im- 
perceptibly, giving no external evidence of its existence beyond what is 
apparent by the gradual decomposition of the materials of which the 
plates are composed, and of the acids by which the action is exgited. 
If, however, an apparatus, so contrived as to make use of the electrical 
power, be introduced within the circuit of the connecting wire in such a 
way as to make the current of electricity pass through the apparatus, the 
results will become visnally and operatively apparent. This is effected 
by attaching to each pole a piece of praca’ f and then bringing the two 
points together ; re-establish the cireuit, aud the result will be that tire 
two points wil! give out a pure white and vivid spark of brilliant light. 
The spark once produced, we may withdraw the points gradually from 
each other to such an extent as the power of the electricity will allow ; 
and, notwithstanding the separation, the electricity will continue to flow 
on ina brilliant are of the purest light, which will endure until the 
power is expended, or the increased distance between the points, from 
their wearing away, or disintegrating, becomes tvo great for the electric 
power to overcome. In this latter case, the light cannot again be pro- 
duced until the points be once more brought into actual contact. If the 
carbonaceous points suffered no change, and the electricity remained 
equal at all stages, there would have been no difficulty in the way. 

It would merely have been necessary to ascertain the precise distance 
of the points at which the greatest illuminating etlect would be pro- 
duced, and there (after having once made contact, and put them in con- 
nection with the ro soe to fix them, and the thing would have been 
done. But, unfortunately, this is not the case: the carbon points be- 
come disintegrated aud broken away, and the power of the battery sut- 
ers a gradual deterioration, until at length the distance becomes too 
great to transmit the current, and the light is extinguished. This has 
been ¢he difficulty. So long as the points are in the hands of the opera- 
tor, he can at once bring them again together; but to make them accom- 
plish this result for themselves, or rather to prevent the necessity ari-ing 
ior their so doing, bas been the task which any one attempting to make 
the light available for useful purposes has had to accomplish. In all arti- 
ficial light there is a deficiency of the blue, and a preponderance of the 
red and yellow rays: but thisis precisely similar to the solar beam, as 
the spectrum, thrown on a white ground by a prism, will satisfactorily 
show. 

In the construction of the apparatus necessary to effect this self-acting 
motion, Mr. Staite employs a glass plate, fitted in a brass ring, on which 
is placed a glass dome, or cover, resting in a circular groove in the plate. 
A metal rod, in connection with one wire of the battery, is carried up 
through the plate nearly to the top of the dome, where it is curved, and 
termiuates in a copper holder, in which a solid cylinder of carbon is fixed, 
pointing downwards. Another copper tube, or holder, passes up through 
the centre of the plate, and is connected to the other pole of the battery, 
and in which is placed another cylinder of carbon, pointing upwards, 
nearly touching the point of the tirst-named piece. These cylinders ot 
carbon, or electrodes, are guided in their places by triangular pieces of 
platina, and as they become disiutegrated by the electric action, they 
are forced forward by springs, and kept sufliciently close to transmit the 
most brilliaut and continuous light. There are other modifications of the 
apparatus operated on by clock-work, which are still more correct, and 
in one the electric action itself is made to separate, or bring closer to- 
gether, the electrodes, as the points more or less diminish. The material 
used by Mr. Staite is an equal quantity of medium coal and Church’s 
patent coke, reduced to powder, mixed together, and heated and com- 
pressed in close-shut iron moulds, till it becomes consolidated in a con- 
crete mass; this is then plunged into melted sugar, and, when dry, sub- 
jected for several hours to an intense white heat in a ciose vessel, con- 
taining pieces of charcoal. The carbon thus prepared is exceedingly 
dense and homogenevus, and possessed of just the required amount of 
conductibility. We are informed, that the formation of the board of 
directors of the Electric Light Company is completed, but their names 
will not appear until a battery, which is being constructed under their 
own inspection, is finished, and acts to their satisfaction. From the dis- 
astrous eveuts of 184° much caution has been evinced by capitalists, but 
we think there is no fear of this company being successfully carried out, 
as it offers a fair guarantee for the certainty which is entertained of its 
success, as that of a really legitimate enterprise, and most valuable agent 
to the public convenieuce. Mr. Lighton, a gentleman of character and 
ability, has the contideice of some of the more influential persons inter- 
ested, and his services are actively engaged in the organisation of the 
company, as a leading director.— London Morning Journal, 12th January. 

This extract was alluded to last week, but was crowded out. 

ancigilae se: 

A TraGepy tn THe Paciyic.—Tuae following account’ of a mutiny, a 
robbery, and a rescue, is extracted from the 
Oct 14ih:— 

On Thursday morning the 12th inst. the English schooner Amelia of 
Glasgow, arrived at this port in distress, part of her crew having muti- 
nied and murdered the captain, supercargo, first and second officers. The 
particulars of this tragic occurrence are, as near as we have been able to 
gather them, as follows: The Amedia left Mazatlan ou the 9th Septem- 
ber, and the cvast on the 19th, with a cargo of $300,000 in specie, bound 
for China, Mr. Cook and lady, and Mary Hudson, a serving maid, pas- 
sengers. On the night of the 3d October, in the middle watch, three of 
the crew attacked the second mate and killed him. The captain and 
Mr. Cook hearing the noise came on deck. One of the rufliaus was sta- 
tioned at the forecastle hatch to prevent the watch below from coming 
up, and the other two attacked the captain and Mr. Cook, killing the 
latter and badly wounding the former. 

The captain succeeded in getting down into the cabin, and having pro. 
cured a cutlass, was again going on deck, when he was stabbed in the 
neck and fell back a liteless corpse. The ladies, aftrighted at the noise 
and groans of the murdered, were ordered to their state-rooms, the mate 
was secured in his, and the murderers took possession of the cabin, and 
shaped their course for the coast of Peru. On the following morning, 
the mate was told that he could have the boat, and provisions, if he chose 
to leave the vessel and take the ladies with him. Under pretence of 
lowering the boat they induced him to go on deck, when they fell upon 
him and having wounded him badly, threw him overboard. 

They then threw all the letters and papers overboard and getting out 
a large quantity of gold, divided it among the crew, compelling all of 
them, at the peril of their lives, to take a share of the money; and then 
calling for wine, commenced gambling. For two days they held undis- 
puted possession, compelling the ladies to sit at table with them, and 
threatening them with death if they did not comply It is more easy tu 
No ray of hope beamed on the 
uture; but thanks to a kind Providence, deliverance was at hand. 

The tale of relief and retribution is then somewhat incoherently given 


in the testimony of an apprentice on board. It runs thus:— 

| Wednesday, 4th, John Smith, born in Rotterdam, Holland, Wm. Peter, 
| Christiausand, Norway ; Frank Feering, St. Michaels, Western Islands ; 
John Berringer, Bordeaux, France ; Jose, Bilboa, Spain; proposed a plan 
to take the lives of the murderers that night, and which was communi- 
cated to the rest of the crew, (four excepted.) The carpenter’s axe, 
maul, pump breaks, bourding-pikes, &c. were tu be ready tor the pur- 
pose. At 4o’clock, p.m. the three murderers brought up a quantity of 
wine, which was offered to the men, in order to make them drank. 
That being done, they commenced playing for gold. Afterwards they 
gota muster of fire arms together, trying which was the best, and load- 
ing them with heavy charges. One of them from the foot of the com 
panion way discharged a loaded pistol at the man at the wheel (Jobn 
Smith) without etfect. 

They then put the arms away for that time, but toid the females they 
should have occasion for them in a morning. They then came on deck, 
(94 p.m.) Jose Calero having the first watch, and who was to call the 
other two at 12 o’clock. At 10 o’clock John Smith was relieved from the 
wheel and went to the lee side of the long boat and asked the carpenter 
if the implements were ready. The carpenter replied yes, all ready, but 
the axe was below. John Smith then went below in the steerage and 
brought it up and told the boys, Charles and Thomas, to have the board- 
ing-pikes ready, and should he waut the cutlasses to run down in the 
cabin and hand them up. Jose Calero, who had the watch then, being 
drunk, struck eight bells at 11 o’clock. He then called out to heave the 
log. Smith immediately seized the axe and running aft despatched at 
once the sleeping men (Jose Lorres and Andrew Baldibezo) where they 
lay on the deck, whilst William Peter, who went to hold the reel, 
dropped it and fell upon Jose Calero, trying to get him overboard, but 
being unable to manage him, John Smith jamped to the lee side and 
struck off hisarm with the axe. John then called out for the boys to get 
the cutlasses in the event of meeting with any opposition in the four men 
whom he could not confide in; but they received no opposition. The 
bodies of the three men were then thrown overboard. John Smith then 
took command, the rest of the crew being all agreeable to the same. He 
then went down in the cabin, assuring the females of their safety, and 
consulted with Mrs. Cook as to what would be the best plan to pursue 
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electrical action at once commences, which continues until the power of 
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in order to restore the vessel and cargo to the rightful owners. Tie 
at was al! brought aft as it had been distributed and placed in the 
cabin. 

_ The survivors attempted to retarn to Mazatlan, but the weather proy. 
ing very bad, they decided to make for the nearest land, and took their 
course, a8 hear as they could compute, for Oahu. The following is a list 
of those who were killed by the mutineers: Mr. Cook, for some years 
resident of Mazatlan; Capt. Robert L. McNally of Dublin; Roman Alva 
aad Citano. The three mutineers were Mexicans. Three natives of the 
coast have been placed in confinement for the purpose of examination, 
[t is thought that none of the crew except the three who were killed 
were aware of the plot. The specie has been removed from the vessel 
to the vaults of the Treasury, by order of the Consul General. Mrs. Cook 
and servant are residing on shore, 

ELECTROTYPING ON A Lance Scare.—An enormous application of the 
electrotype, or galvano plastic process, has been made in the sculpture of 
the Cathedral of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh, by the architect. After 
having made very important experiments, = was authorized to adopt 
this mode in the execution of the metallic sculptures and carvings for the 
following reasons: 1. The identical reproduction of the sculpture with- 
out chiselling. 2. The lightness of the pieces, which enabled the archi- 
tect to introduce sculptures of higher relief than any hitherto known 
and to fix the pieces suspended from the vaultings, without fear of east. 
dent, or of their being detached. 3. The great saving of expense be- 
tween these and castings in brouze. The gilding also was effected by 
the same process, and presented equal advantages. The seven doors o{ 
the cathedral will be of bronze ae electrotype, the framework being of 
the former, and the sculptural parts of the latter. 





GexeraL Bem.—Of this intrepid officer, now fighting with the Hay. 
garians, we find the following statement in a Puris letter of the J'imes:~ 
* General Bem is the son of a German, but was born in Poland. His 
reputation as an artillerist stands high ; it is, however, of his unflinching 
courage, and perhaps of his relentless disposition, that lam about to speak 
Some tive and tweuty years since he bad a quarrel with another (Polish) 
artillery officer, whom he challenged to fight with pistols. They met 
On the ground they tossed for the first shot, and Bem lost. His adver. 
sary took aim, fired, and Bem fell. The officer, believing him dead, pre- 
pared to quit the field, but Bem, who had received the ballin the right 
hip, turned over on his left side, raised himself on his elbow and said 
“ Stop, comrade, it is my turn now. ‘Take your place.” The officer did 
so, and in a moment fell, shot through the heart. Bem lingered long un 
der the wound. The ball could not be extracted. During 20 yeurs he 
sulfered excruciating torments from its presence, and at last resolved on 
proceeding to London to consult the faculty there. He was told that an 
uperation, to be successful, wust be a painful one. He at once said he 
would submit to it. He was accordingly thrown by ether into a state o! 
stupor, and the operation commenced, The circular saw had indented 
the bone round the bullet when the intense agony roused the patient. 
The operator became alarmed, but Bem reassured him, called for his 
pipe, lighted it, and commenced smoking while the operation was re- 
sumed, and was crowned with complete success. The ball was extract- 
ed, and Bem perfectly recovered. 





One Dottar Gotp Cornace.—The Washington Urion recommends the 
adoption of these useful coins, and thus alludes to the subject :— 


Mr. McKay reported, on Thursday last, to the House of Representa- 
tives, a bill to authorize the coinage of one-dollar gold pieces at the 
mint of the United States aud its branches. There seems to be but one 
The press has teemed with ar- 
ticles strongly recommending its introduction. Its uses are obvious. It 
spreads a beautiful coin over the country, which may serve to check the 
circulation of those ragged one-dollar notes which are issued by the 
bauks. It furnishes aconvenient mode of sending a smal! sum of money 
by mail; tor its small weight rarely increases the postage of a letter be- 
yond the lowest rate, viz.: on the half ounce. Stick the gold dollar to 
the letter-sheet by a wafer, and it travels to its destination with the great- 
est security. To newspaper editors such a facility is incalculable. We 
are in the habit of receiving many single dollar bank notes, in payment 
of the Weekly Union. We have to shove them off at the brokers. The 
gold dollar would save us this expense. The uses of this coin are ob- 
vious; but some objection has been made to its size. It has been con- 
tended that it may be easily lost in the purse, or pocket, or in the dark 
or in the hurry of payment it may be passed off for the smallest silvei 
coin at a loss to the payer. To obviate this objection, a citizen of Wash- 
ington proposes to give itanew and ingenious form. We have seen the 
coin which he has made, aud we decidedly approve it. He has shown 


| us, at the same time, a gold dollar which was coined at Valparaiso, and 


his coin has decided advantages over it. He has favoured us with the 
following description of the piece, which he proposes to strike at the 
mint, and we respectfully recommend it to the adoption of the govern: 
ment :— 

Tothe Editor of the Union: 

WasnHiNGTon City, January 26, 1849 

DEAR Sik: I beg leave to lay before youa mode for coining the gold dollar, to 
which | would most respectfully ask the favourable attention of the public. 

Ineed not say much on the subject, and the importance of this coin. The struc- 
ture of what IL propose is as follows 

In circumference the same as a five cent piece of silver, with a square hole in 
the centre, (adesign of which I have.) Leave out the eagle and liberty cap, and 
insert on one side thirteen stars, “ one dollar, 1849,”’ or whatever year itmay be 
coined in: andon the other side a “ wreath,’ and the words “ United States of 
America.”” The outer edge milled much the thickest, and scientifically decreas 
ing tothe inner edge, according toa scale which the knowledge of the director of 
the mint and his associates could exactly fix. 

The object of the square holeisto make the coin thicker and broader, and t 
enable every person to ascertain the difference at any time, either night or day 
between the gold dollar and a five-cent piece. I have understood that one of the 
most plausible objections to the gold dollar has been this apprehension of seeming 
identity, and consequent liability to imposition. The square hole in the centre 
will at once enable anv —_ to detectan attempt at fraud in the payment or ex- 
change of coins to which I have alluded. 


Very respectfully your obedient servant, P.W. 





Fresh Ponp Ice.—The Cambridge Chronicle gives the following des- 
cription of the mode of gathering the ice crop at Fresh Pond. 

The mode of cutting is this. Two men go upon the pond with a 
straight edged board, which they lay parallel to its margin, and just out- 
side the rough ice, which usually occurs next the land. This beard being 
held firm by the two, another runs a species of saw, or coarse comb, 
with an iron handle, along its edge, making a groove an inch or two in 
depth. The board is then moved iu the direction of its length, and the 
groove prolonged. When the ‘ bass line,’’ as surveyors would call it, is 
laid out, the plough, drawn by a horse, is employed to make a series of 
grooves parallel] thereto—one share running in the channel just cut, while 
another cuts the next at a proper distance. This operation is repeated 
until they reach the limit proposed, when another series of grooves is 
made at right angles to the former, so that several acres may often be seen 
divided into squares of about twenty inches on a side. Then by means 
of whipsaws, a large mass thus prepared, some hundred feet square, is 
separated, and floated along the canal made by the removal of the ice 
already taken into the house, until itreaches the machine for elevatir- 
it. Here afew blows of a large chisel break off cakes of the size of an 
ordinary breakfast table—containing nine of the cakes as channelled by 
the plough, and usually seen in our ice carts. These blocks are floated 
still further, until they disappear by passing into the house containing the 
steam engine which drives the lifting apparatus. 

This engine is the “ Philadelphia,’ a locomotive originally employed 
on the Boston and Providence rail road, standing, tender and all, precise- 
ly as if it were about to shoot out of the house and away, and really when 
the tinkle of the bell which announces that all is ready in the house, some 
hundred feet distant, is answered by the locomotive’s bell, and its put! 
and snort, one can hardly help clearing the track. A friend with us 
would not trust himself in front of the engine, until solemnly assured 
there was no danger, as the “ critter” was tied. From the large driving 
wheels on each side, achain passes down to a drumon a shaft below the 
surface of the water. From this shaft three endless chains, made like the 
chain on the barrel of a watch, but rather stouter, lying parallel to each 
other, pass up at an angle of forty or forty five degrees, to a drum about 
thirty feet from the ground. 

To these chains, at intervals of twelve or fifteen feet, are attached trais- 
verse strips of wood, which, catching behind the cakes of ice, as they are 
floated over the chains, most unceremoniously draw them out of their 
native element, and drive them through a planing machine which reduce 
them toa uniform thickness,—at present twelve and three-eights inches, 
—leaving two longitudinal bars on the upper surface, an inch in height 
and five inches in width, by resting on which they are prevented from 
freezing into a solid mass when packed. On leaving this planing machine 
they are shot off upona species of wrial rail road to the doors of the pack- 
ing house, each cake sliding upon a frame balanced by a weight, which 
frame slowly sinks until it reaches the leyel of the ice in the house, when 
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it discharges its load = a little tram-road of wood, along which it is 
propelled to its destined resting place. 

The large buildivug of Mr. Wyeth holds about forty thousand tons, 
though it is rarely more than seven eighths filled. Some idea of its size 
may be obtained from a knowledge of the fact that more than a thousaud 
of these large cakes, containing twenty-five cubic feet each, are required 
ty cover its floor. Between three and four thousand tons of ice are raised 
daily, employing in all the operations from a hundred and twenty-five to 
hundred and fifty men, none of whom receive less than a dollar a we 
peing paid each night in tickets redeemable at the Charles River Ran 
Tue ice was never better than at present, and our parting advice is simp- 
ly this—be fore the weather changes—go out to Fresh Pond and see for 
vourselves Mr. Wyeth’s machinery, remembering that ice which will 
hear a horse is not likely to give way under the weight of a lady, and that 
‘he most timid need not be afraid of a locomotive, as it is positively tied. 


re 
rs 





A Few Days tx tHe Dicoins.—Landed at St. Francisco after a ’tarnal 
tossin of flve months. This is coming thro’ the small eend of the Horn, I 
reckon, and there ought to be pretty considerable some ou the other side to 
make up for leavin’ my dry goods store and family fixins in Broadway. 
Traded with a down easter, who is makin’ tracks for the settlements, 
with 30,000: lollars in his carpet bag, for a spade, pick, scoop, aud wash- 


Siu’ trough—givin’ 800 dollars for the plander, and giad to get it, as In- 


crease Niles Flint, of Salem, Massachusetts, went 750, and he is a ’tarnal 
old hogs at adeal. ‘ 

Swopped my traps and blankets, a quarter cask of pickled pork, anda 
demi-john of peach brane which I had laid in, for six pounds ginooine 
gold. Pretty considerable smart tradin’. ; : 

Toted my tools to Hiram K. Doughboy’s boarding shanty and settled 

with him for blankets and board, at 30 dollars per diem. Catawampus 
srices here, that’s a fact; but everybody’s got more dust than he knows 
hat to do with. 
Off to the diggins with a party ; mighty small potatoes most of ’em: all 
sorts and colours, and everlastin’ ragged—Bay-statesmen, Backwoods- 
men, Buckeyes from Ohio, Hosses trom Kentack, Cape Cod whalers, St. 
‘rancisco Iudians, Leperos from Santa Cruz, Texan Volunteers, Philadel- 
hia Quakers,a Latter-day Saint, six Irish Sympathisers. twelve Yan- 
ees, as many Britishers, a squad of Deserters, a Blacktoot Guide, a 
Jethodist parson, and a Mormon Elder. A ’tarnal nigger tried to join us, 
ut got cowhided. 

Struck diggius, and sot to serious wasbin’, parsou began to ask a bles- 
in’, but seein’ Silas T. Forks, of Orangeburgh, N. Ca., helpin’ bimselt, 
parson cut it short off, and we went to work, like niggers at caue hoin’, 
pgreeiu’ to dig in company, and share profits. Cotched the Quaker sun- 
uin’ himself, and takin’ kink out of lis back with a Havaunah. Con- 
ened a meetin’, cow-hided Quaker, aud atitagam. Gold lyin’ about 
ike earth nats, aad riddlin’ through the water like hailstones i: a sherry 
sobbler. 

Sounded the conch for grub, and foand nobody got anything, but that 
cute old coon, Zerubbabel W. Peabody, of Staten Island, who had 
rought a bag of biscuit, and some meat fixins. The varmint wouldn't 
sell a notion under an ounce of dust, and sacked the whole bilin. 

To work again ; totted up at sun down, and found we'd averaged 28 
lollars per man. Got back to shanty ; but before that darned Hiram K. 
Doughboy would let me inside the door, forced to pay down 30 dollars 
for day’s board and lodgin’. So wound up 2 dollars worse than in the 
mornin’. Calcilated to camp out in futare, cut Hiram, and work on my 
»wn hook, haviu’ realised that Socialism ain’t no go in gold diggin’. Ask- 
ed Hiram why he didn’t go out with his bowie-kuife and washing-pail. 
Hiram siliggered, and said he warn’t greedy, and preferred helpin’ folks 
in his shuuty. Hiram usen’t to be such a concarned fool. 

* ” * - 


Started alone—having swopped the gold I got from Down-Easter yes- 
terday, for one blanket, half-quarter cask of pork, and half demijohn ot 
brandy. Must convene that I’ve lost 50 per cent. by bargains ; but acar- 
go of new diggers having just come in from Panama, great demand for 
such fixins, and forced to give what that old flint of a Down-Easter chose 
to ask. He’s made considerable some by his trade, that’s a fact, and I 

oubt if he could have done better at the diggins. 

Made a great day—havin’ sacked 40 dollars at least. Got sorter lost 
ud found, when I tracked back to the tree where I'd cached plunder, 
hat those 'tarnal Jngines had absquatulated with blanket, pork, and 
raudy, Luckily I’ve got my tools. 

Spent the night under a cotton tree; mighty sharp set in the mornin’, 
having eat nothin’ since yesterday attwelve. Strack the trail of Zerub- 


mpabel W. Peabody, and traded wita him for some bread and pork doin’s 


Or which the everlastin’ old skin-flint made me come down cruel, clean- 
wal out of all I'd raised yesterday. 
_ 4£erubbabel says he ain’t diggin’, but goin’ about with a provision and 


? | babel can be 
agua re ’ azin’ ike 2 

‘quor store. It 8 amazin’ how long-headed men like Zerubbabel ca 
such darned idiots. 


* * * * 


J ve got out of the track of the settlement, and into a prime diggin’— 
| to myself—where the lumps of gold run as big as_pigeon’s eggs, and 
ie as thick as hailstones in Broadway, after a come-down in the fail. 


sat Um darned weak for want of grub, and so rheumatic with campin’ 
jut that it’s quite a caution. 
” * 


} 


* * * 


l'wo days without seein’ food—gold gets more abundant than ever. 
bad * 7 * * 


: Extract from the “ St. Francisco Star.’ 

“ Yesterday some Indians from the up diggins came to the settlement 
vith a man whom they had found lying insensible farther up the St. 
acramento than any of our diggers have yet penetrated. He had a bag 
y his side, which contained £18,000, in dust and lumps of the precious 
metal; but the Indians exacted most of it for bringing him back to the 
ettlement. He was fearfully emaciated; and, in another twelve hours, 
he adventurous treasure-seeker must have perished of hunger.’’—Punch. 


_ Wutst.—Puncu’s recent question—“ Will Louis Napoveon lead up to 
he King, or play the deuce ?” has created a sensation overall the world ; 
nd rather than keep the whole world waiting for an answer, Punch will 
ive one himself, 
bot ain srotaon will not lead up to the King, but if he should get 
tthe ; / knaves, with the assistance of a few trumps, he may perhaps 
bwin " lonour he now has in his hands. If, on the contrary, he tries 
ay ne, tricks, the elder hands will probably get the game by the hon- 
aa ui'ing to their share in another deal of the cards. His best suit to 
- “pou at present is Hearts; while his opponents are rather strong in 


‘lubs. But much will de j sai ia nlaved: “ for 
hhere’s the rub.” epend on the next game that is played; “ for, 


It he » : : . : bs 
Rese been since suggested tous pd an ingenious Liverpool friend, that 
‘!Xck Louis Napo.eox may not only adopt both the courses suggested 


in ret : : 

e — criginal query, but that also, before the game is up, he will have 
R ‘ut for Deal,”—in a fishing-boat.— Jbid. 
Deli vet . 7 , 

vme readers may not be aware that Deal is on the coast of Kent, and 


is ofte i 
fen used as a landing place when stormy weather renders Dover 
arvour inaccessible. 


Caus 
distinct 





& AND Errect.—Probably there are not two words which more 
ly point out cause and consequence than these—gin and bitters! 

IsHING.—The London Athenaeum of Dec. 30 
The one relative to the life of Wilberforce is 





’ More Gossip asour Pust 
‘as the following items. 

““arcely intelligible. 
ig it Lp 4 year, for ten years, to Mr. Macaulay, for ten years’ copy- 
“ ‘te the first two volumes of his “ History of England,” is perhaps 
eretohe sum ever given for a work in two volumes.—The largest sums 
rving ton known to have been paid are—4000 guineas to Washington 
Buinens ae * Life of Columbus,” in four volumes, octavo,—2,000 
15002 for one for his “ Life of Byron,” intwo volumes, quarto,—and 
the « Life - years to the present Bishop of Oxford and his brother for 
to have rent, Wilberforce,” in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said 
volumes a 3,000 guineas from his “ Life of Hannah More,”’ in five 
—and M ‘Bet Twiss 2,000 guineas trom his ‘Life of Lord Eldon,” 
Arnold mS something like 1,500 guineas, from his “ Life of Dr. 
by way ofs ut these were receipts upon the sale, not specific sums given 
an ncaa ee like the payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, 
continued tor, The largest sum ever realized by any one work whilst it 
alter Boon’ € called anew publication, was 18,0002, the proceeds of Sir 
ublished ; 8 * Life of Napoleon,”—the work of twelve months, and 
leapent oo nine volumes, octavo, in 1827. ‘‘ The Row” was literally 
used to be page cane for the “ Life of on ty as Stationers’ Hall 
almanacs od ney Day”—when the exclusive privilege of printing 
Y the sale of nged to the Stationers’ Company. Of large sales realized 
Sir Waiter § new works ina very short period, several of the novels by 
stanced as eile and the monthly issues of Mr. Dickeas might be in- 
iterature Pee ably, both in numbers and profit, eaceeding anything in 
meen ¢ uce Sacheverel’s “ Trial,” or Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” 
; we most remarkable instances of successful publication recorded 
history of bookselling in this country. The “Life otf Colum- 
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Eye Albion. 


bas,” has not yet, we believe, paid its expenses; the “ Life of Byron” 
was a loss till its appearance in one thick volume witb double columns ; 
and the “ Life of Wilberforce,” it is well known, was a heavy failure. 
Mr. Macaulay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the Messrs. Long- 


man. The bestand most remunerative books in English literature have 
been bought by booksellers at the lowest prices. 





Burrorn’s Panorama or Pompeu.—A new painting has been added to 
Mr. Burford’s panoramic rooms in Leicester Square,—a picture of Pom- 
peii. The circle is small, and the picture is brought close to the specta- 
tor: itis painted with proportionate care and finish. The view of the 
ancient city is taken from the Forum ; and the spectator is in the very 
midst of the ruined streets. A few stragglers in modern costume are 
sauntering among the columns ;on the banks of the soil whicb has cover 
ed the city of the past, a few Neapolitan peasants are sporting; around— 
towards the North-east stretches the plain, to the vast amphitheatre of 
mountains, above which towers Vesuvius—to the South-west is the bay of 
Sorrento, opening into the sea. In the foreground, the stone ruins stand 
forth sharply; every column well-defined, every brick and cornice. The 
plain is clothed with the olive and the vine. There you see Torre del 
Greco, memorable for its familiarity with the eruptions; there Castella- 
mare, with its strange rock in the waters. The mountains are more peak- 
ed and projecting in sharper ridges thau the Apennines of Central [aly 
—more varied aud beautiful, both in shape and tint. It is a scene of spa- 
cious grandeur and piquant beauty; uniting the lovely and the terrible, 
the present and the antique. Even in those columns, and the fragmentary 
pictures of the ruined city, beauty appears to assert an immortality and 
to defy destruction. The work is executed with a congenin! feeling for 
tRe scene, and with all Mr. Burford’s practised skill; Mr. Selous aiding 
in the labour.—Speetator. 


The political excitement of the year has almost annihilated the pub- 
lishing business of Berlin. Science and literature are overborne in the 
turault, aud no one reads, much less buys, any printed thing more bulky 
than a pamphlet or a newspaper. Flying leaves, costing a penny or three 
halfpence each, are the only publications that find an extensive and ready 
sale. In this shape some of the last poems of Freiligrath have circulated 
by thousands. ‘The periodical press absorbs the time and interest of 
every one to such a degree, that he has neither leisure nor inclination to 
take up what appearsas a book. The same causes are operating all over 
Germany, and the great publishing houses of Leipsic complain of the 
saine depression. 

A Mr. Buldwin, of London, has discovered a method by which even the 
thinnest paper may be split, without injury to the parts. The Directors 
of the Bank of England, to test his skill, receutly submitted to nis ope- 
rations an old bank note of very thin paper, which was returned the 
next day split perfectly, without the slightest injury to the “ome Mr. 
Baldwin refused to give any information about the process by which it 
was accomplished. 

Coat at Macettan’s Straits.—A matter of far more importance, as 
it appears to us, than the discovery of gold in California, or in North 
Wales, is the discovery of coal in the Straits of Magellan; samples of 
which have been transmitted to the Admiralty.—A/heneum. 














Royat Humane Society.—The usual half-yearly meeting of this society 
took place on Tuesday the 9th ult.. at the office, Trafalgar-square ; Mr. 
B. B. Cabbell in the chair. The secretary gave a summary of the cases 
in which the efforts of the society had been instrumental in the saving of 
human life during the past season:—156 persons had been taken from 
the water by the Society’s assistants, of which number 145 had recover- 
ed, but in the remaining 11 all efforts to restore animation had proved 
unavailing. Of the above cases 43 were those of persons who had at- 
tempted suicide. The number of bathers during last year had been 
100,000 less than in the previous year, the numbers being respectively 
90,000 and 190,000. The Society have decided on the following awards : 
—A gold medal, to Capt. Milman, 5th Foot, for his gallant exertions by 
which several lives, endangered by the upsetting of a boat in the Mauri- 
tius, were saved. To Mons Cheron, aud son, silver medals, tor assist- 
ance rendered ou the same occasion. Silver medals were awarded to 
the following persons: Miss Julia Heskett; Mr. W. Lucy, John Heslop, 
and John Grange, seamen aboard H.M.S. Acorn; Mr. M’Cann, surgeon, 
for his exertious in restoring persons supposed t be drowned to anima- 
tion; S. Sims, master of Waterman 12, steam-boat; Lieut. De Blaquiere, 
H.M.S. Virago; J. Robinson, seaman, H.M.S. Sea Lark; and J. Field, 
H.M.S President; and Mr. T. Austin: the above persons having on vari- 
ous occasions during the year been instrumental in the saving of human 
Ilfe. 

The argument, that the Italians are unfit for self-government, and 
should not be intrasted with it till they know how to use it, has always 
reminded me of the old Greek fable of the man who would not get into 
the water until he could swim.—A/heneum. 








Irems.—A noble statue of the late Lord Auckland has been executed in 
bronze, by order of his Lordship’s friends, public and private, in India. 
The subscription for this purpose, amounting to upwards of £2000, was 
raised on the Ear! leaving a at the close of his Governorship. The 
Statue was sent out from England early in September last, in the ship 
Marlborough. The site chosen for the Statue is an open space on the Es- 
planade, in Calcutta, between the fort and town, facing the river, from 
which it will be seen as a prominent object. The height of the Statue 
itself is about 8 feet 6 inches ; and of the whole, including pedestal, up- 
wards of 20 feet. Raitway Ca ts, 1848.—The following is an accu- 
rately calculated list of calls on all classes of railway shares, whether Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, or foreign, made for each month during 1848 :—Jan. 
£4,860,131; Feb., £2,272,542; March, £3,135,920; April, £2,759,779 ; 
May, £3,246,846; June, £2,777,674; July, £4,077,246; August, 
£3,122,773; September, £2,625,936 ; October, £1,639,655 ; November, 
£1,691,629 ; December, £1,478,253. The total amount of calls on all 
classes of shares for 1847 was £42.071,893; being £8,829,491 more than 
in 1848 Lola Montes, who some time since caused so great a sensation 
in Bavaria, consequent on her elevation tothe rank of Countess by the 
ex-King, arrived in Londou on the 5th ult. The Earl of Aberdeen has 
caused a marine barometer to be set up for the use of the fishermen on 
the east coast of Scotland; his Lordship would need, however, to teach 
them the use of the instrument, as the Aberdeen harbour trustees had a 
barometer placed on the pier at the time the last hurricane took place. 
The local papers remarked at the time, that so far from consulting it, the 
fishermen declared that the weather had been worse since it was set up. 
——The Home Journal announces that M. de Trobriand, an accomplish- 
ed artist, a discerning musical critic, and a writer of much spirit, i3 about 
to establish a French newspaper in this city. We shall look with inter- 
est for the official programme. Lieut. Maury in arecently published 
letter cites numerous facts to prove the existence ofa rock, very near the 
surface of the water, directly on the track to Europe. This officer's 
scientific repute is very high, and his opinion deserves attention. He 
surmises that the President, and other missing vessels, may have struck 
itand gone down. He recommends also, that a Government surveying 
vessel should have the exact bearings of the spot where it is said to have 
been seen, and then cruise in search of it. When found, make a note. 
A New Route to Catirornia.—A company is now forming for the pur- 
pose of opening a new route to the Pacific via San Juan River and Lake 
Nicaragua. Itis said that a few thousand dollars will make the San Juan 
River Navigable to the Lake, through which steam vessels can pass to 
Leon, a small town within ten miles of the Pacific coast. Over this ten 
miles a plank road or canal can be easily made, and the route then will 
be some 500 miles nearer than by Chagres and Panama.——Mr. Clay, as 
was fully expected, again takes his seat in the United States Senate. 
Aw Anctent Dauiia.—lIn the travels of Lord Lindsay, the noble author 
states that in the course of his wandering amid the pyramids of that pa- 
triarchal and interesting land (Egypt) he stumbled on a mummy proved 
by its hieroglyphics to be at least 2000 years of age. In examining the 
mummy after it was unwrapped, he found in one of its closed hands a 
tuberous or bulbous root. He was interested in the question how long veg- 
etable life could last, and he therefore took the tuberous root from the 
mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of 
heaven to descend upon it—and in the course of a few weeks, to his as- 
tonishment and joy, the root burst forth and bloomed into a beauteous 
dahlia. Fivctruation 1x Rattpway Property purine 1848.—The fol- 
lowing are the highest and lowest prices of the principal railway stocks 
on the London Teshaves during last year :—Brighton, 443 and 25; 
Caledonian, 36%, 164; Eastern Counties, 164, 114; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 454, 36; Great Northern, 5dis., 144 dis.; Great Southern and West- 
ern (Ireland), 12 dis., 22 dis. ; Great Western, 1054, 654; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 2 dis., 37 dis.; London and North Western, 154, 99; 


























Ditto, Fifths, 12,34; Midland, 117, 64; North British, 28, 11; York, New- | 


castle, and Berwick, 354,20; York and North Midland, 79,41; Amiensand 
Boulogne, 144, 43; Northern of Frauce, 12, 2.—Herapath’s Journal. 
Laconic Epistite.—Lord Brougham’s son, who is a minor, and depend- 
ant on his father for support, was noticed somewhat for his attention toa 








young actress of the French theatre. His father wrote him the tollowing 
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laconic epistie: “If you do not quit her, I will stop your allowance.” 
To which the son replied : “If you do not double it, Iwill marry her.” 
The son will enjoy aseat in parliament when he becomes of age. Notr.— 
This item, cut from an American paper, does not lose its pot from not 
being fitted to the proper parties. Lord Brougham has no son. An 
affecting incident is related by a Donegal paper. A young boy and his 
sister returning home from Pettigo, homeward, had to cross a mountain. 
The night was dark and stormy, and they lost their way. Next morning, 
both were fouud dead from the exposure. The boy and girl lay side by 
side—the latter with her arm. round her brother’s neck, and her flannel 
petticoat removed from her own person, was wrapped round bis feet.—— 
Bunw v. Linp.—This action, in which Mr. Bunn recovered a verdict of 
£2500 damages against Mdile. Jenny Lind, on whose behalf a writ of 
error was moved, has just been amicably arranged, the plaintiff having 
accepted £2000 (Mdlle. Lind’s original offer) in settlement of his debt 
and costs. The cause had been pending since Mareh, 1847.——The offi- 
cers of the 4th (King’s own), and the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, both in 
garrison at Winchester, recently gave a theatrical entertainment at the 
Theatre Royal, in Portsmouth garrison, for the benefit of the hospital 
lately opened in that district. The entertainment realized a very hand- 
some sum. The same officers are about to give a similar entertainment 
for the benefit of the funds raising to defray the papas of a noble 
esplanade constructed under the patronage of Lord Frederick Fitclarence, 
the Governor of Portsmouth, and the civil authorities, on the beach at 
Southsea, outside the walls of Portsmouth, for the health and advantage 
of the inhabitants of the district. The first division of the 64th Regi- 
ment, Colonel Sir R. Bourke, K.C.B., left Cork, for the Cove, on Sunday 
the 7th ult., to embark in the T'x//och Castle transport for Bombay.—— 
Fresu Pork rrom America.—The Niagara from Boston, brought this 
time, as part of her cargo, 100 carcasses of fresh pork from America. 
They were preserved in ice, and were in fresh and excellent condition. 
On Thursday they were sold by auction, and brought from 32s 6d 35 6d 
per 120 lbs. This is the first importation of the kind from the States. 
Should the experiment succeed on a larger scale, it cannot but produce a 
materia! effect upon the general provision market.—Liverpool Journal. 














ApPoINTMENTS.— Whitehall, Dec. 29.—Lieut.-Col. R. C. Alderson, R, E., to 
be Secretary and Registrar to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


Navy. 


Apm1Ratty, Dec. 30.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent, Cadets to be Second 

Lieuts., T. G. 8. Meheux, M. it. Graham, W. T. Savary, G. Gill, G. Brydges.— 
First Lieut. John Crocket of the Artillery Companies of the corps, is appointed to 
command the detachment drafted for her Majesty’s ship Centaur, fitting out at 
Portsmouth, for service on the west coast of Africa. : 

Commander Adolphus Slade is promoted to the rank of Captain. — 

Commander Peel, late of the Daring, 12 gun brig, who distinguished 
himself by passing a most remarkable examination for the rank of Lieu- 
tenant when in the Ewcellent, is promoted to the rank of Captain. Cap- 
tain Peel is ason of Sir Robert, and by universal testimony is an officer of 
most promising talents. He is well known, and was much liked on the 
West [udia and Halifax station, where he commanded the Daring. 

T. H. Lysaght, in command of the Grappler steamer on the coast of Af- 
rica, sun of Rear-Admiral Lysaght, is promoted to the rank of commander. 

Tue GovEKNoR OF GisRALTAR.—Lieut.-General Sir Robert Gardiner, R.A. 
and staff, will proceed to Gibraltar in her Majesty's steam-sloop Janus, ordered to 
be commissioned forthwith at Woolwich- She is to be commanded by Lieut. 
A Powell. 

The Fac Sutp at Devonrort.—The Impregnadle, 104, has been com- 
missioned at Devonport, for the flag of Admiral of the Blue Sir William 
Hall Gage, G.C.B., the Commander-in-Chief of the Western Station. She 
is to have a complement of 205 men and officers only, for port duty. The 
following officers have been appointed to her :—Sir Thomas Maitland, 
Knight, captain ; Frederick W. Beechey, captain (additional for survey- 
ing service, ; C. G. Robinson, captain (additional tor surveying service ;) 
Byron Drury, commander (additional for surveying service). - 

The Apollo, an old class 46-gun frigate, an admirable troop ship, once 
a royal yacht of George LV., has also been commissioned at Devonport, 
for Commander Rawstone, by Lieutenant Stainforth. The Apollo, when 
fitted, will embark the 70th Regiment at Cork, and take them to China 
to relieve the 98th. The Apo//o is ordered a complement of 120 men and 
ofticers. 

Tue Frac Sup ror tHe Coast or Arrica.—The Centaur steam frigate 
has been also commissioned at Portsmouth, to carry the first class broad 
pendant of Commodore Arthur Fansbawe, appointed to succeed Sir 
Charles Hotham on the above station. She is ordered a complement of 
195 men and officers, and is being equipped as rapidly as the extensive 
nature of her alterations and adaptations for the nature of her intended 
service will admit. The following officers have been appointed to her: 
Commodore Fanshawe, Captain C. H. M. Buckle, Commander C. Hill- 
yar. 

The Arrogant steam frigate, auxiliary power of screw 300 horse, is 
ordered for commission by Captain Fitzroy, the late Governor of New 
Zealand. 

Stream SquaDRON For PLymovutnH.—Moorings for eight steamers are or- 
dered to be laid downin Hamoaze. The steamers Conflict, 8 guns, 400 
horse power and 1,000 tons; the Virago, 6 guns, 1,000 tous, aud 300 horse 
power ; and the Spiteful, 6 guns, 1,000 tons, and 280 horse power, are or- 
dered to proceed from Sheerness to Devouport, to form part of the re- 
serve squadron of steamers ordered to be established at that port. 





Tue Starr or tae Royat Navy.—The Hampshire Telegraph, good au- 
thority on all naval matters, gives the present number as follows :—Flag 
officers, 151; retired ditto., 45 ; Captains, 719; Commanders, 964; Lieu- 
tenants, 2,534; officers of Royal Missions, 788; Masters, 427 ; Medical 
officers, 957 ; Pursers, 478; Chaplains, 105. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 15, sy W.S. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves- 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 14. 


White, Black, 
1. RtoQ Kt7 dis ch Qtks Q[*]} 
2. Btks Qch K to a tobet 
3. Bto Q Kt4ch KtksB 
4. Kttks B dble ch KtoR4 
5. Rto QR4ch PtksR 


6. Pto Kt 4checkmate. 
* Undoubtedly Black’s move. In place of it should he 
White in either y Aine would reply, okt tke B dble ch,” an 
on the fifth,—in the latter on the fourth move. 


lay “ Q to K 2,” or, “ Kttks Q 
i in the former would force mate 





$.—Your Problem, as you will observe, is accepted; but the 


5 ENTS.—W. 
So Comes though by no means ill-played, are not of sufficient in- 


games which you likewise enclose, al 
terest to merit publication. 

D. R.—The match (played in London) between Capt. Kennedy and Mr. Lowe, has just ter- 
minated in favour of the latter gentleman, who won the odd game out of thirteen. 2 - 
Ss. M.—Y 4)] fnd the Rules for playing the Double Game of Chess, and the gene! 
mt me. eee to it. in one of the Sembere of the American Chess Magazine, which 

can be procured of Mr. Martin, who published that work! 
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ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


VEN YEARS EXHIBITION throu England, Ireland, and Scotiand.— 
AN pete in the Large Room of the NATIONAG ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
corner of Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS OF 


ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE, 


nting “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis IIL. 4, 6,) paint- 
od for the Ine Charles X.of France. Size ofeach picture l4feetby 12feet 60 

These sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration 0 ne 
Million Seven Hundred Thousand persons! 


“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
charm and powerof truth,such as cannot failto make a Bsting impression on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. ‘ 
Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 conta eC hildren ‘and Schools half-price. 


Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 











TO KINDLY DISPOSED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER begs to call attention to a veteran, now 66 years of age, who served 
T with the British in the Peninsuiar War and at Waterloo. He has his medals and asmal 
but he is not permitted to draw the latter out of British Possessions. ‘This distresses 
py t- desires to live near to his childrenin New York. He was wounded at Waterloo, 
butis able and willing to perform almost any kind of light work, and would ns. ke a most faith- 
messenger or porter. Heis favourably known tothe British Consul, who has treated him 
with his accustomed liberality. His name is GILLIE SCHAU; and he can be found at No. 
6 Thirty-fourth street, between the Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Any small contributions or 
eommuuications may be left for him at this office, or with the subscriber, 
CHARLES EDWARDs, Counseller-at-Law, No. 27 Wall Street, 
jeazl New York. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
LATE ADDITIONS—NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


WILKINSON’S Dalmatia end Montenegro, 2 vols 8vo 
Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia, 3 vols 8vo 

Smith of Jordanhill’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols 8vo 

Dennis’s Cities of Etruria, 2 vols 8vo 

Castlereagh’s Memoir and Geergenienee, 8vo 
Kirkaldy of Grange’s Memoirs and Adventures, 8vo 
Martin’s Hudson’s Bay Company, 8vo 

Mrs. Merrifieid’s Treatises on Painting, 2 vols 8vo 
Carlyle’s Translation of Dante. pest 8vo 
Schlegel’s Miscel!aneous Works, 8vo vol I 

Cary’s Plato; Brande’s Antiquities, vol 18vo 

Kembile’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylor's Life of Sir R Peel, 3d and last vol 

Stebbing’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylor s Notes on boc ks, 8vo, an 23 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 
T 59S Broadway, late Banverl’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival o 
real Ships, Steamers, &c.--Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the wails of the Cas- 
tle, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the *>ops —Loading 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible x rdment of the 
City by day and night.—Brilliant effect ofthe firing and bursting of shells vy uight. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exhibition-——everything is moving as if gifted with life. 
A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admie- 
25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and _ season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtaia rises at 8.—Aun exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and werieg. aemgens. 
ct 14, 3m. *. 











T°? RESIDENTS in the United States, desirous of Sfpetting tale sons on the plan o 
the Public Schools of England. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Toronto 
C. W., has vacancies for a tew resident pupils. 

The terms [with no extras} include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics| Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.] Elements, 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the o' 
branches of English; with composition in — and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and v andin Vocal and Instrumental Music- 

N. B No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9. A.M. tilll0?.M This large and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court dress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandimen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
feesion. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwarde of 400 Paintings in oilasd water co- 
leurs; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, ene; of the Beng merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet My, three, and of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scevery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From tha upper part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tf 
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IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


yyocnamans GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.~It is now universally admit. 
LVR wed by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
aetism, is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and disease in many of its most 
pai forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
valthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this woncrous poet, when it is thus 
jeficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly av 
tained Ay present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an imp t im ovement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession ne- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all Other instruments. [t admiis of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic infuence is imparted in a continuous manner and wiih 
a0 unpleasant sensation Lo the most delicate persca. It requires co assistance in its use. and 
‘s in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTiv—E AND PERMANENT suc 
288s in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbe; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and — Complaints, Suffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
<0, Neural Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
orgy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, | ay mens Dea: 
aess Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are y successful- 

Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
tn neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel,containing fulland — pag 
jurections for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can succeesfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
veautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in namerous diseases in which or- 
medical treatment is of slight avail. , 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
readily and safely cont to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
etail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 

ally fulfilled, anl 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{p®4?Fts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
kh. E. RANSO 


7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 

Alsc on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
énd the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Yova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. June Sif 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 123°, 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire- 
« tors m . 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chawman 
John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, | 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 


Samuel S. Howiand, Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, | William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. i 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samue) Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Ur. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnmarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
e examiners, &c, can be had tree of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
ents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—availavle always to the Assured iu cases of disputed claims 
(should any such aris] or otherwise. 

Bias A days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 

The United States Local’Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business conaected with te Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
jng thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settiement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 7i Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and agencies. Ali communic :tions to be addressed to 





THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


Hts VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Evergy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human rsce, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HAT would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that cau be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of this most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skiful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered ty mauy, until this most im- 
portant of all discoveries was mede by Dr. 8. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
time it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
ired a reputation which time elone can effice. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
brane Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who ure afflicied, as the only remedy. : 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “Thave suffered beyond my power of Cones, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to bealth and happiness.’ Another says, “I thank God that I feellama well man. I 
also feel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief.” Another, Keno is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but isnow enjoying good Lealth fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other aays, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with yw pte its worstforms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thauksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole.” 

Mrs. J. aye 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, and has been restored to perfect health (afer every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unhesitat aly prescribes itin wt a a of toy yd which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Time Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa. states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed front that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, thathe was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he wassoon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
_— ealth has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing,to have no more 
Er:veptic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. — 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelpuia, afflicted 

with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
country iz November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetable Extract. 
Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 
vised to take a tourto Europe with him, which Idid. I first visited England, 1 consulted the 
most ewinent physicians there in respectto his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. 1 remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about twohundred and fifty dollars, pockete1 by the physicians, and the most that 1 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, ant positively incurable. 1 accord- 
ingly left en grrr arg through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November las', with my son as far from being cured as whenlleft. Isaw your 
advertisement in one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
seeing your statements and certificates cf so many cures, some Of twenty and thirty years 
pom Ein and I can assuure youl am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to unfithim 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 28 of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt but you will think this 
an rand quite adifferentthing The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. ours, very respectfully, 

[ Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 

Tue Time ts NoT FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 
relief and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 

Over one thousand oi have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
éuced by the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

repared by S. HART, M.D., New York. 

Price, one package.....ccesecsseseess sesso ieee seo sis eevee aees rr. 1 
Do four packages..... iebbbbsaes<>on000. 05h teieee been 05s 10 00 
Do cight packages......ceccossseees ebeanehe een ekiso ll B dgageeboceses D 

€—" It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part of the United 

tateg, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies, 

This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
ming, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of v si 


: THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
for the United a. fnadas, Mexic o,and West Indies—to whom all communications must 
A.B. & D. Sanda, 100 Fulton-street 
Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Ty 











, corner of William, Agente for New York. 


ird-stre iladelphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, — ao fer teeny _ 


J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, New Orle 
Gad C hapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-stree ts, = ivi 
Henry Biaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts do _ for St. Louis. 


J. LEANDER SPAKR, General Agent, 
jan 2 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED !8 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
| George Green, Esq. 





Sir Robert Alexander, Burt 


Thomas Benson, Esq Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 
John Cattley, Esq. | Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq 
John Cox, Bsq. Denzil 1. Thompson, Esq. 


Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Direcior, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddara, weg. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glya, Halifax, Milis & Co 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young lives, 
Large Bonuses on policies effected. on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upou policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-ihird of the premiums pid ’ 

Tue acceptance of Navai, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
eurate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when tssued (ifdesired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Faq. M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Haq, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........ccsccscececcecsscoceseceesHion. Willis Hall 
OS Ser ear Sxtaeasse .-- Albert Gallatin, Jun. 

Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 


4 
Aug » 


FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street 
THES CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ageut for the United States 
ESTABLISHED 2isT auGusT, 1847. 


CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugk C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


4 be COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; tc grantor purchase <Annnitics 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Com anies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial ion of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
fhe pens paymeot, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

jiate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatest pt of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half 7 or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sy¥s- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one hal of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


T= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweep 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. and a 

eptains 


Canade....sereeeseeeessecesesese+C. HE. Judkins | Europa.....+ cee.cseeseeess E. G. Lott 
NiOGara......eececccecssececesssceees one A. Ryrie | AMEFICA.....0.0- Wm Harrisog 








CAMDIIG.....-+eeereceeseeseees eseeeeeN. Shannon | Hibernia... Pie Stone 
Britmnuld..ss.sseee-eeeceeeceeseeeesW. J. C. Lany | Caledonia 


Acadia, W. Douglas. 


. Timp cenete carry @ clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 


is dedi kstuecnsdee bios Mae 


From 
. “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th 
* Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th, 
“ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th. 
“ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 21st. 
“ New York, Wednesday, March 7th, 





SANE inndsevatéintn ernst Ryrie.. 
Europa...cccsreseceseeesesE. G. Lott, 





America..... eorcesccesceeed. Leitch ..» “™ Boston, Wednesday, March 21st. 
Canada...... teeeeeeeereeeeG, BH. E. Judk conv (eee York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
Nib gard. seeeeseersereeeeees A Ryri®..++000-4.. . © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......+-+++++$120. 
o in second do do do GBocorcess aaenes bo eree +70. 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an am , pénse 
An experienced curgees on Seord. ¥ aunt fer pesssnel om V4 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Pest Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jc 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Stout, 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Panama for ports in Centra 
America, , and California, as follows: 
The firet...........+ seeeeeeeeeee sth January, 
The second............“ -15th February, 
The Ud. ccceserseces +++++18t March, 
and eseahher one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
month. 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
Eyqsongere in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
5 nae in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished te 
the crew. 
Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, mot ex- 











ceeding half a ton measurementforeaci. Freight on excess and all other goods, 850 per ton, 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 4 
Do do Acapulco, 1500 0, do do 125 
Do do y A or } 2000 «do, do do 175 
Do do San Dego, 3000s do, do do 25 
Do do San Francwco, 3500=—s do, do do 250 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. nov 1&—y 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


HESE vessels leave this roguietty on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA, 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
West India Islands. 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passage to Bermuda to $40--to St. Thomas 
to nd to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 


For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 Proprietors of the severa) Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand2éth of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
ps. Captains. From New Yor From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy..... LUC@.....sccccccee Mecsccccclliccccees Sy RS err 
Fidelia........+0++++Y@AtON...eseceeees 16...0+++-16..0.+-.-16) Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Hottinguer,....0.+++-Bursley,...scseeees SheceeseeeSleveceeeedh| coves 6 
ROSCIAS. . 2 020cccccce MOOTO. pcccccescces WecccccccDccccc ceed] cccccdlccccccccedbcccccocelh 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1] .oe0 1G... eee lb. eee e ee IB 
Ashburton.......... Howland.......++++-6. ccce GB] cocceBleccccccccthoccccccedl 
eeeesssAllen.... cooll, cccceDBeccccccc sR beober ess 
+. Bailey. ee Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 


- Blethen 
. Cobb.. cece Beccvccevekbcceoceoodd 








covccscessOrescccees® 


















Croppe cece LG. cccceceelGsccevee LB 
Delano cocvece coee Bhecess ° 

Allen «ll. ell] .cce WececsceerDvcceces sD 
Bryer. - 16. R -16] Nov 1...-Mar 1....Julyl 
Hallett 21. 21. cece Srecccccce Gooccscvee 
.Cornis +26. ee Lh. .eoee u 













Henry Clay.. 
Richard Alsop. 
Cambridge.. 
Constitution . 
Garrick.... 


Peabedy 
- Britton.. 
UNL. seeeeee 











Oxford..... ””, Goodmanson. .Nov 3 Mar 1.. odtaly 1} 2200 WGesccccces 1 
These shi all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are allthat can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores o the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ac hered to. 
Price of passage to ipver pect. soabernaweGutecsteee 
“ « Laka Ae Whe soeges wesse  - ar e 
ior the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
“ees and New York P JOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N., ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO.,, Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpooi. 
Ageats for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 31 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
yas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctual y from New 
York on the Sth and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th LA 281i, and Portamouth 
on the Ist aud 16th of every month chroughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2a, “ 24, “© 24] July 15, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 

ediater, D Star June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “ 28, * i. 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2, “ 2, © 2) Aug. 13, Dee. 18, April 12 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 28, “ 28, “ 2 
Marg. Evans . G. Tinker “a Te Te Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 * f, >. 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2, j%“ 2, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, Junels 


These ships are 
tors. Great care 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, witheut wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lev 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South 2". Y. 

mard and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


~{ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 


of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nav! 
be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 





New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (lst January..... eeeeeee ( l6th February, 
Howe, master. § lat | ~ Sepeee eesened 16th June, 

{ let September...... «ees C 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February........... (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; lat June....... ececccece 16th July, 

Ist October.......++.. . 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........++++.+ ( 16th April 
Conn master. J Ia Julyescesccsoosenee iéth August, 

Ist November........65 n 16th December, 


Funck, master. Ist August......++..++. ¢ i6th September, 
ist December.......... €16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will bejorwarded free from any expenses but those actual! 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
‘ip preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation emong 

medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func 
iicne of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, 
saving oases period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 

ded in 


ONEIDA, Set Abu 0022000 fc gop 








Age. | With | Without | HaifGredit. | Age. | With | Without | HaifCredit 
Profits PEON. | ccccccccoccs Profite. Profits. evesscsccces | of tu 
15 1131 16 5 ecvcee cooce 40 3 62 214 8 
n 1174 1D 18 | crceccccccee 45 3171 374 
Ps) 2 29 147 L176 50 4131 3s17 i 414 
SO 293 2 602 se 6 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 Ch 


tually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Coarcere, Covtivensss and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
ty. 

repared and sold, wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist 

. —_ . "un 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Alao at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
0) William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brow®, 
street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickle# 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparizon, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tabies of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford,....ccccccccccccccocoees William Muirheoad....cc.sccccccssoneess 
James Cameron... 
«ees Robert M. Bouc 








ames Hamilton.. 
Alexander Anderso: 
8. C. Sewell. 


lan Bell....... ave 
» Edmund Bradburae. Dr. ge Her oe 
-» William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.......++ 
By order of the Board 








aad for salebymost of the principal Druggistethroughout the United States, Oct, 7 


THOMAS M SLMONS, Secretary, 


& Co.,40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
Teates Sune 





BUROPEAN AGENCY, 
OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
ro be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of = 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 aames in which unreclaimed property © 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. N 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIA 2 
3S Broadway, New ‘7 Y 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, : 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& J.T. Tapscott. G.R. A. Ricketis - 
Fdward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Ba 
Baffalo. nov 4—ly 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRINTOR. 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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